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NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY SECURES OFFICIAL 
COOPERATION IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


REQUEST 


July 17, 1937. 
Dr. Harlan H. Horner, 
Commissioner of Professional Education, 
Albany, New York 


Dear Dr. Horner: 

Some weeks ago it was agreed that I should furnish 
you the names of the superintendents of buildings—build- 
ing inspectors of various cities in the State where it was 
intimated to us that plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of buildings in excess of thirty thousand cubic 
feet were being filed without the stamp and signature of 
a registered architect or licensed professional engineer. 

This is the list of the cities and the names of the 
officials on whom we wish one of your inspectors would 
call to investigate as to that which had been intimated to 
us concerning the filing of plans without licensed endorse- 
ment. 

We would appreciate it if you would have one of your 
inspectors call on each of these men and invite to their 
attention the provisions of the licensing laws—the pro- 
visions of the recently enacted Feld bill and such other 
matters as your investigator thought wisely of. We be- 
lieve it would be advantageous to the public to examine 
the files and plans in some of these offices to ascertain 
if violations are being perpetrated and to renew the visit 
and inspection as frequently as your investigator thought 
essential to accomplish the fulfillment of the statutes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Atrrep E. Rocue, President. 


New York State Society of Professional Engineers. 


COOPERATION 


July 22, 1937. 
Mr. James Finn, 
Superintendent of Buildings, 
Albany, New York 
Dear Mr. Finn: 

May we call your attention to Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Education Law which regulate the practice of Pro- 
fessional Engineering and Architecture in this State, 
copies of which are enclosed, and particularly to sections 
1450 and 1476. 

We ask your continued cooperation in refusing to ac- 
cept or approve plans for: 

Building or structures costing more than $10,000; 

Buildings or structures exceeding 30,000 cubic 

feet in volume; 

Alterations costing more than $10,000; 

Alterations involving a change affecting the 

structural safety of a building or structure; 
unless such plans have been prepared by and bear the 
seal of a duly licensed architect or professional engineer. 

If any plans come to you that seem to indicate a viola- 
tion of the law, we shall appreciate it if you will hold 
them and let us know in order that we may have an 
opportunity to conduct an investigation. 

Very truly yours, 
Hartan H. Horner, 
Assistant Commissioner of Professional Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

(Similar letters have been sent by Dr. Horner to the 
Superintendents of Buildings in all of the cities of New 
York State, at the request of the New York State 
Society of Pennsylvania Engineers. ) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
AND NATIONAL PLANNING 


Brookings Institution, in a recent report, recommends that rivers and harbors problems, includ- 
ing flood control, be taken out of the hands of the Corps Engineers of the Army and placed under 
civilian engineers. 

This may be a forerunner of recommendations by the Administration to Congress to place all 
public works in the hands of civilian engineers and place the military engineer on strictly military 
affairs. The National Society of Professional Engineers is deeply interested in the profession of 
engineering and cannot, as a Society, take sides in such an issue. 

It may, however, with easy grace, laud the work of the Corps of Engineers of the Army in its 
rivers and harbors work and its studies, reports, design and supervision of construction of flood con- 
trol works. 

The general public has a strong feeling of confidence in the unbiased judgment of the Corps of 
Engineers, and in its integrity. It is probable that there will be strong opposition to the carrying 
out of the recommendations in the Brookings Institution report. 

But such issues emphasize the importance of the Professional Engineer in the planning scheme 
of the nation. 

All engineers should keep abreast of this planning. 

Read “Technological Trends and National Policy” including the social implications of new in- 
ventions, recently published by the National Resources Committee. 

The general conclusion is that National planning must anticipate the scientific changes which 
are rapidly developing. tae 
We quote: “Many works and structures for transportation, flood control, housing and the pro- : 
vision of urban utilities and services, heretofore technically impracticable or requiring extensive 

expenditures, may now become technically available at reasonable cost. 


The present advanced position of engineering science and the prospects for its super-growth 
support such an assumption. 


ENGINEERS— OURS IS THE TORCH 
LET US BEAR IT !! 


—R. H. C. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY NEWS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
BOARDS OF ENGINEERING 
EXAMINERS 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Eighteenth Annual Convention 


PLACE—Scranton, Pennsylvania. The 
Hotel Casey has been designated as conven- 
tion headquarters. Write direct to the hotel 
when making your reservation. 

DATES—October 11, 12, 13, 1937. 

TRANSPORTATION—Consult your lo- 
cal railroad ticket agent for lowest fare. 
From points in western states there may be 
available summer excursion fares. F rom 
points in the southeast there is available 
round-trip, fifteen-day limit tickets on sale 
daily at reduced rates. 

PROGRAM—Registration of delegates 
will begin at 9:30 A. M., October 11, and 
the first business session will start at 10 A. 
M. There will be a business session on the 
morning and afternoon of the first and sec- 
ond days. The third day will be reserved 
for sightseeing and inspection trips with a 
luncheon, this part of the program being in 
charge of the local committee of which A. 
B. Clemens is chairman. 

Business to be considered will include re- 
ports of the following Standing Committees: 
Accredited Engineering Schools, Uniform 
Examinations for Registration, Legal Pro- 
cedure, National Bureau of Engineering 
Registration, Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, and Constitution. 
The Committee on Registration Bureau will 
submit a report on the proposed procedure 
and requirements for the Bureau and the 
Committee on Examinations will have a 
comprehensive report on examinations. The 
afternoon session of the second day will be 
set aside for round-table discussions of prob- 
lems of administration and enforcement of 
registration laws. 

The annual banquet on the evening of 
October 11 will be an outstanding feature 
this year. Colonel Willard Chevalier, Vice- 
President of Engineering News-Record, will 
be the principal speaker and President J. S. 
Dodds will make a special report on the 
“Purposes and Activities of the National 
Council.” The presidents and the secretaries 
of the national engineering societies will be 
honor guests at the banauet. Colonel C. E. 
Myers, President of the Pennsylvania Board 
will be toastmaster. 


T. KEITH LEGARE, 
Executive Secretary. 


CONVENTION NEWS 


2D ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
AUGUST 21, 1937 


HERSHEY, PENNA. 


The second annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Professional Engineers 
was held at Hershey, Pennsylvania on Au- 
gust 21, 1937. F. H. DeChant, President of 
the State Society, presided. The morning 
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THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Friday and Saturday, October 8 and 9, 
1937, Hotel Commodore, City of New 
York, will be the time and place of 
the Third Annual Convention of the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. Arrangements are now in progress 
with a view to making the occasion a 
memorable one. 


The New York State Society, which is 
sponsoring the Convention, has appointed 
a Committee consisting of Vice-President 
Fred. K. Zurmuhlen, Chairman, and the 
Presidents of the seven metropolitan 
Chapters. The success of the Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Society 
at which some eight hundred (800) per- 
sons attended the luncheon and which 
was under the direction of Mr. Zurmuhlen, 
is evidence of the Chairman’s qualifica- 
tions for the task that he has accepted at 
the request of President Sheridan, of the 
National Society. and President Alfred 
E. Roche, of the New York State organi- 
zation. 

An exhibit will be held on Friday and 
Saturday. It is proposed to hold business 
sessions on both days with a luncheon 
meeting to be addressed by distinguished 
personages on Saturday in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore. This 
arrangement has been made with a view 
to affording visitors an opportunity of 
seeing New York on Saturday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. A dinner meeting 
of the Officers and Directors will be held 
at the Hotel on Friday evening, October 
8th. 

The return of Secretary Willard S. Con- 
lon from a most successful nation wide 
tour will make it possible to offer inter- 
esting and definite information on the 
condition of the profession and of the 
National Society throughout the country. 
With eighteen (18) States now affiliated 
(August 21, 1937) and others expected 
shortly there is reason to believe that 
from a viewpoint of interest and attend- 
ance this Convention will be the largest 
gathering of its kind ever held in the 
United States. 

Every State will it is hoped, send offi- 
cial representatives to New York. 


meeting was opened by addresses of welcome 
from the State President, A. Bowman 
Snavely, President of the Harrisburg Chap- 
ter, Robert Hall Craig, Past President of 
the Harrisburg Chapter. 

Samuel I. Sacks, of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, gave a very complete report on legis- 
iative matters of importance to the Engineer 
which have occurred during the past year; 
he also reported that over two-hundred com- 
plaints regarding the mis-use of the word 
Engineer have been taken care of by his 
office, and submitted to the State Board for 
the proper action; he also reported that 
cases of illegal practice on the part of non- 
registered Engineers have been settled upon 


recommendation to the State Board for the 
registration of Professional Engineers; he 
also reported on the efforts and actions of 
the Operating Engineers to obtain registra- 
tion laws identical with the present laws 
for the registration of Professional Engi- 
neers, 

Reports on activities in Pennsylvania 
Chapters were given by representatives of 
the Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Reading, Le- 
high Valley and Harrisburg Chapters. 
Wilkes Barre was the only Chapter not re- 
porting. 

A Review of 1937 Legislation in Pennsyl- 
vania was presented in a paper by S. Ed- 
win Hannestad, an attorney from the Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Reference Bureau. 

At 1:00 P. M., a luncheon was held in 
the Hershey Golf Club which was attended 
by eighty Engineers from Pennsylvania and 
surrounding States, and their wives. 

The luncheon was followed by the pre- 
sentation of the President of the National 
Society, Arthur V. Sheridan, by President 
DeChant. Engineer Sheridan, in his address, 
spoke of the ideals of the Engineer, the 
National Society, and the State Societies, 
and emphasized that the Pro.essional En- 
gineer should not overstep his duties as a 
member of the Society and should let the 
technical side to the Technical Societies, and 
that he should instead cooperate with his 
Chamber of Commerce and community or- 
ganizations. 

Following the address by Engineer Sheri- 
dan, President DeChant introduced visiting 
Engineers and guests from neighboring 
States, who gave short addresses. Engineer 
Harry E. Harris, Secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Society of Professional Engineers ex- 
pressed the appreciation of his Society for 
the help given by the Societies of neighbor- 
ing States, in organizing the Connecticut 
State Society, and also suggested that the 
time has arrived for the introduction of an 
initiation fee for new members. Engineer 
Alfred E. Roche, President of the New York 
Society, spoke of the common bond between 
the New York and Pennsylvania Societies: 
he also spcke of the necessity of Technical 
Societies to attend to Technical subjects 
and that the Societies’ duties are those of 
Public Relations and Sociology. Engineer 
Ernest F. Fox, Secretary of the New York 
State Society gave a short talk on the ideals 
of the Society. 

Another Guest speaker of the Convention 
was Architect Edmund R. Purves, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association of Ar- 
chitects, who spoke of the relationship of the 
Engineer and the Architect and the ideals 
which are closely allied to both organiza- 
tions. 

Following the luncheon and addresses, an 
informal business meeting was held which 
concluded the business sessions of the con- 
vention. 

The convention committee included En- 
gineers Irvin H. Geiger, Paul Witmer, Wil- 
liam S. Hammaker, H. Hershey Miller and 
E. Thomas Baker. The ladies’ committee 
was headed by Mrs. A. Bowman Snavely. 


J. M. MOLTZ 
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9 IN THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
WHO S WHO OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


T. U. TAYLOR—A Life Sketch 


The subject of this sketch was born in Parker County, Texas, on January 2, 1858, in the bor- 
der land of the Comanche Indian Territory. He was born in crude surroundings, on a dirt floor, 
his people coming from East Tennessee in 1856. At the age of four he saw his older brother 
saddle his horse and ride to the east to join the Southern armies. On the same day his father 
saddled his horse to go to defend settlers from the Comanche raids. The brother sleeps on Mis- 
sionary Hill, and the father is in the cemetery at Weatherford, Parker County, with an Indian 
arrow in his shoulder blade. 

The Taylor family moved to Cleburne, Johnson County, in 1870. When the family fortunes 
were so depleted, the mother tried to support the family of five with her needle, supplemented by 
the labor of the subject of this sketch—carrying water to the opening saloons at four in the 
morning, and working in a brick yard the balance of the day. In 1872 he was sent to Fannin 
County, to the home of a blue Presbyterian uncle, one of the cardinal doctrines of whose faith 
was that everybody had to get up at four o’clock in the morning, winter or summer. It was se- 
vere discipline, but it was heroic pioneer methods. After working four years on the farm, he 
had saved enough to go to school at Carlton Seminary in Bonham for one year. This time was 
extended to two years; and at that time his thirst for an education was so highly developed, that he 
won a scholarship in the new State Teachers Institute at Huntsville, Texas, from which he grad- 
uated in the class of 1880. Here the late O. H. Cooper planted in his soul the seed corn of a 
University education, and in 1881 he entered the University of Virginia, from which he grad- 
uated with a degree of Civil Engineer in 1883. On the day of his graduation he was appointed 
teacher of physics and engineering in the Miller Manual Labor School in Albemarle County, 
Virginia. After teaching here five years he was elected adjunct professor of applied mathematics oS 
in the University of Texas. This was soon expanded to civil engineering and later to the College 
of Engineering, of which he was Dean from 1996 to 1936. The engineering grew from twenty- 
two students in 1888 into sixty times that number at the beginning of 1936-1937. 

T. U. Taylor’s most valuable contribution to scientific lore of the world has been his investi- 
gation of silting of actual reservoirs. In 1897 he made the first measurements in the history of 
the world on an actual reservoir. These measurements were made on the old Austin Lake that 
stretched in a snake-like form for a length of nineteen miles, with an average width of one-fourth 
mile. These measurements were published in the U. S. Geological Survey Water Suppy Pa- 
pers, in the news, and referred to in many books, even in a publication in India. Dean Taylor kept 
up these measurements on the old lake at Austin and also the new lake, and later extended his 
investigations to other reservoirs. These investigations were published in a bulletin, “Silting of 
Reservoirs,” issued by The University of Texas. Other publications of Dean Taylor’s are: 

Books ; 

Prismoidal Formulas and Earthwork 
Trigonometry (with Charles Puryer) 
Surveyors Handbook 

Backbone of Perspective 

Chisholm Trail and Other Routes 

Bulletins : 

“Austin Dam in U. S. Geological Survey” 
“Trrigation Systems of Texas” 
“Underground Waters of Texas Coastal Plain” ; : 
“Water Powers of Texas” 
Bulletins of The University of Texas: 
“Good Roads” 
“Run-Off of Texas Streams” 
“Silting of Reservoirs” 
“Water Powers of Texas” 

Dean Tavlor was born on the old cattle trail that lead from South Texas to Abilene, Kansas, 
and later to Dodge City. Within the last year he published a book on “The Chisholm Trail and 
Other Routes.” 

Dean Taylor’s chief motto in life has been that the greatest seed corn in American Uni- 
versity life is the poor boy. His chief work for forty-nine years has been keeping boys out of 


trouble. 


WHAT!—NO PHOTOGRAPHS? 

In submitting sketches to The Editor for our “Who’s Who” page, be sure to send along a photograph. 
Many of the State Societies have not responded to our request for life sket-hes. Here is a enod chance for national recog- 
nition of the various state societies—also an ideal way to pay tribute to those men who have contributed to the growth of the profession. 
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Current Opinion 


ENGINEERING FEATS 


American Achievements Are Too 
Often Forgotten 


Reprint from The New York Times 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


Topics of The Times some time ago 
posed the question: “What country has pro- 
duced the most famous engineers of the last 
100 years?” The categorical answer is 
“France, with de Lesseps and Eiffel.” 

The obvious comeback is to inquire who 
completed the job at Panama that was too 
much for de Lesseps. But examining the 
question more closely, I am inclined to be- 
lieve the answer correct. The French en- 
gineers named are undoubtedly, even in this 
country, the most famous of the nineteenth 
century. 

That is a sad commentary on the way our 
histories are written. In the last 100 years 
this country has undergone a development 
never equaled in history, and among the 
men who made possible that development 
are some of the greatest engineers of all 
time. 

Back in the earliest days of railroading, 
George Washington Whistler came into 
prominence for his ability to build railroads 
cheaply and well. After years of work along 
the eastern seaboard, he was called by the 
Czar to go to Russia and construct the 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
He completed the project on time, to the 
everlasting credit of American engineering 
methods and men. Today nine persons out 
of ten connect the name of Whistler only 
with the famous artist, his son. 


Manhattan’s Water Supply 

In 1842 John B. Jervis brought the spark- 
ling water of the Croton watershed to Man- 
hatian. Forty miles of aqueduct, with six- 
teen tunnels, a high dam, and a great dis- 
tributing reservoir on Murray Hill, the 
present site of the Public Library, truly a 
work of genius, and one upon the success- 
ful completion of which the future health 
and growth of the city depended. 

Chicago, a city built on a swamp, was 
stifling in its own refuse in 1855. It had 
reached its limit of growth; cholera and 
plague were constant threats. To Ellis Syl- 
vester Chesbrough, father of the sanitary 
engineering profession in America must go 
the credit for making that city once again 
decently habitable and capable of growth. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
Lowell, Mass., was the largest industrial cen- 
ter of the country. It owed its greatness to 
the water power of the falls beside which it 
was built, and for forty years the control 
and development of that water power were 
in the hands of James Bicheno Francis. The 
Dictionary of American Biography refers to 
him as “the most efficient factor in assist- 
ing Lowell to its industrial importance—in 
fact, he was the maker of Lowell.” His 
later contributions to the perfecting of the 
hydraulic turbine put the United States in 
the lead in the manufacture of that type of 
prime mover for many years. 


Eads Built Iron-Clads : 
At the outbreak of the war between the 
States, Lincoln called on another civil en- 
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gineer, James Buchanan Eads, to build a 
fleet of iron-clad steamers—the first of that 
type to be constructed by the United States. 
Eads built eight of them in one hundred 
days. He should also be remembered for 
the construction of the first bridge to span 
the Mississippi; built in 1874, it is adequate 
for the traffic demands of the present day. 
Many of the modern methods of caisson 
work can be traced back to his ingenious 
innovations. 

To the Roeblings, father and son, goes 
the credit for the developments that have 
made possible the mighty suspension spans 
of the twentieth century. Their own mag- 
num opus was, of course, the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The elder Roebling lost his life in 
its construction, and the younger completed 
the task. 

And so I might continue, but these few 
illustrations are perhaps enough to demon- 
strate my point—that for great engineers de- 
serving to be “famous” one need not look 
beyond the sea. In a very real sense it is 
these men who have actually made the 
United States. 


Don JOHNSTONE. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


AN ENGINEER'S CAREER 
VALUED AT $95,300 


Columbia Survey Indicates a 
Banker Could Lend That Sum 
on Pledge of All Income 


On the basis of income and working life 
span statistics gathered by Professor Harold 
F. Clark, in charge of Educational Econom- 
ics at Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, it is now possible to predict how much 
a budding doctor, lawyer, engineer or archi- 
tect is worth as an investment when he 
starts his profession. 


To develop means of guiding students 
more accurately into paying professions, Dr. 
Clark, aided by a troop of research work- 
ers, studied 4,400 magazines and several 
thousand books on occupational incomes in 
American and European libraries. They 
maintained close contact with officers of 
many occupational associations. 

After spending eight years in surveying 
sixteen selected occupations, Dr. Clark came 
to the conclusion yesterdav that the present 
estimated value of the future life earnings 
in the various occupations ranges from 
$108,000 for medicine down to $10,400 for 
farm laborers. 


A Hypothetical Case 


According to Dr. Clark’s figures for the 
medical profession for the years 1920 to 
1936, the average work span of a doctor is 
forty-two years. That being trtie, the fol- 
lowing hypothetical transaction may be 
imagined between Hiram Jones, ready to 
hegin practice as an average doctor, and a 
banker : 


Young Dr. Hiram Jones enters the bank- 


er’s office and offers to mortgage himself 
for his entire career. In return for a lump 
sum he promises to turn over all his future 
earnings to the banker. The banker, on the 
basis of Dr. Clark’s figures, would give him 
$108,000. In doing so, Dr. Clark says, the 
banker would figure on receiving 4 per cent 
compound interest on Dr. Jones for the 
forty-two years, the difference between the 
lump sum and Dr. Jones’s total income being 
the profit on his investment. 

After medicine, law, dentistry, engineer- 
ing and architecture are the professions with 
the highest estimated life earnings. 


Following is a table of the working life 
span and the present value of average earn- 
ings for a working lifetime in selected oc- 
cupations in the United States: 


Present 
Value 
of Average 
Earnings for 
Working a Working 


Occupation Life Span Lifetime 
Engineering ..........-.. 43 95,300 
Architecture 43 82,500 
College Teaching ....... 44 69,300 
Bocial Work 45 51,000 
WOrk 46 35,000 
Pub. Sch. Teach. ...... 45 29,700 
“Trades 44 28,600 
Unskilled Labor ........ 44 15,200 


Purpose of the Study 


Explaining the purposes of his study, Dr. 
Clark declared: 

“Thousands of people are giving occupa- 
tional guidance in the United States, both 
in schools and outside, in utter disregard of 
or in ignorance of the wages in the differ- 
ent occupations. Directing and employing 
very able people who must be kept in routine 
jobs is a good way to create great unrest 
and disturbance in what was once a smooth 
organization. 

“From the standpoint of organizations and 
society at large, income is the best measure 
we have of the relative need in all socially 
desirable occupations. It consequently fol- 
lows that people should be encouraged to 
go into all occupations that have incomes 
above the average and to stay out of all oc- 
cupations where incomes are below the 
average. 

“Although the professions may seem to be 
very badly crowded, in the light of the in- 
comes of unskilled labor, farming and even 
of skilled labor, there is no doubt that by 
and large the professions need many more 
people in them. Professional service is a 
type of service that people are willing to 
pay more for because it is scarce.” 
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Open Forum 


Dear Editor: 


Please find enclosed some news for your 
next issue. 

Your August issue is fine. You are im- 
proving as you go along. I suggest that you 
be on the lookout for an article, “The En- 
gineer and His Relation to Government,” 
by Dean Bush of M. I. T. It has been an- 
nounced that it will appear in Electrical En- 
gineering. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD R. TOWSE, 
President, New York County Chapter 
of the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 


Dear Editor: 


It gives me pleasure to transmit here- 
with Engineer T. U. Taylor’s Who’s Who 
for publication in an early issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Texas Society feels that your page in the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER merits support. For 
this reason I am requesting that members 
supply me with their Who's Who in ad- 
vance of the time that it should be published 
so that there will be no possible delay. 

The Engineers of Texas are looking for- 
ward to the appointment of the State En- 
gineers Examiners’ Board so that our Li- 
cense Law may be effective. As soon as 
this Board has been named I will transmit 
same to you so that it may be published in 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Yours very truly, 
R. S. GUINN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Texas Society of Professional Engineers. 


Dear Editor: 


You have invited suggestions from mem- 
bers, asking them how to make THe AMeEr- 
ICAN ENGINEER more inviting and attractive. 
I have longed for this query, and at last 
you gave us that opportunity. It is like 
Shylock at the bar, “Oh, Gracious Editor,” 
give us that opportunity. You have at last 
opened your bosom to the lay members and 
invited them to “confer” with you on this 
most important job. 

Let us begin at the front of the magazine, 
page 2 is good as far as it goes, but why 
not have a page for all Chapters in the 
United States, giving their names, officers, 
their addresses, places and dates of their 
meetings, so that any visiting member or 
Chapter can make contacts. Every unem- 
ployed member, especially, needs all the 
contacts he can get to help, aid and assist 
him to a job. 

The “Current Opinion” page is okay and 
fine, and I want to congratulate you upon 
the continuity of the articles, a matter much 
desired by clipping gatherers. 

Why not set aside pages for reports of 
the National Society Board of Directors’ 
doings, chapter activities and reports, and 
financial statements. Without this informa- 
tion, how do the lay members know whether 
our society is a going or dying concern, 
How can we rectify errors of judgment or 
otherwise, unless we, the lay members, know 
what is going on behind the scenes? 

As to articles published:—each writer 
should submit his article in briefer form, 
expressed in fewer words and to the point, 
like the articles in Readers Digest. We are 
not organized to deal with engineering prob- 
lems which need “long winded” explana- 
tions, but to deal with problems that will at- 
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tain recognition, prestige, contacts and a 
living for all its members. 

Moreover, Some chapters are finding it 
difficult to sail out this depression. Some 
are losing more members than they take in. 
Others have members who are years in ar- 
rears in dues. These latter members, when 
they were thirty yars of age, took out a 
license and joined us. Now, at forty, they 
are finding it extremely difficult to get jobs, 
because civil service commissions and our 
large monopolistic industrial corporations 
are hiring much younger men, without li- 
censes and at less pay, thereby throwing the 
older and more experienced worker on the 
scrap heap at forty. Why don’t you dis- 
cuss this problem in your pages? 

How long can a chapter survive under 
such conditions and flourish? When the 
Chapters collapse, the State Society will 
collapse and the National Society—well, 
what then? Where will it get its funds? 

Remember, all this is going on, while an- 
other federation of engineers is increasing 
in licensed and unlicensed members and 
flourishing, and getting more members all 
the time. It’s time the Society adopted a 
more liberal policy. 

We can overcome this condition by throw- 
ing open our pages, not to a few members 
but to all members who have something 
worthwhile, constructive and interesting to 
say, regardless of whether the article is well 
written or not. As long as the writer gets 
his idea across, it should be published, pro- 
vided it is written in an orderly manner, 
etc. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of many that 
the National Society should set aside a page 
for forum discussion, for the benefit of those 
members who live far apart and away from 
chapters. Sometimes his own chapter needs 
raking over the coals, to make it more 
alert. Had that society, referred to above, 
kept up its forum discussions, it would have 
been a strong and useful society today. It 
needed other reforms also. 

It is time we also changed our set-up to 
make it more alert and function, not for a 
few but for all of its members. 


MARTIN BERNHARDT, 


Member of Bronx Chapter of New 
York State Society of Professional 
Sag 1234 Taylor Ave., Bronx, 


RESULTS 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Division of Engineering 
Stillwater 

August 23, 1937. 
Engineer Arthur V. Sheridan, 
President, Nat’l Society of Professional 
Engineers, 
County Building, 
Bronx, New York. 
Dear Engineer Sheridan: 

During the last few days I have read 
your brilliant discussion under the title 
“Engineers and Tomorrow” as published in 
the April and May issues of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. I am writing you to tell you 
our appreciation of your kind words with 
regard to our New General Engineering 
Curriculum, and to offer my thanks for your 
compliments with reference to my part in 
suggesting and helping create this new pro- 
gram of study. 

I am sure that we recognize the limita- 
tions of this new course in its lack of suffi- 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ALL 
REGISTRATION ACTS 
From the year book of the Engineer- 
ing Profession in British Columbia, 

1937. 

The fundamental principle; the key- 
note of any Registration Act, be it 
law, medicine or chartered account- 
ancy, architecture, pharmacy or en- 
gineering, is the prescribing and de- 
veloping of a formal system of educa- 
tion for all who would become mem- 
bers of that profession. The actual 
issuance of a license to practise to the 
mature man, should be of the nature 
of a formality. The real work should 
rest in the years of preparing and de- 
veloping the student system. More, it 
is the primary duty of the adminis- 
trators of any Registration Act, to 
educate the profession to accept such 
prescribed system of training as the 
only system. The system may have 
one or two variations, the university 
graduate system and the non-univer- 
sity examination system, but generally 
the statement stands—it must be the 
only system. The natural and logical 
inference follows, that positions suit- 
able to the various grades of the stu- 
dents should be reserved to those stu- 
dents who are taking the system. 


cient cultural subjects. In order to help 
develop these cultural aspects of this new 
curriculum, we are now boosting the English 
requirements from six semester credits to 
a minimum of nine semester credits, pro- 
vided the students can pass certain pre- 
scribed tests in English; otherwise, they have 
to take certain additional courses until these 
tests can be passed. 

As further preparation for entrance to 
industry, general engineering students, along 
with the engineering students enrolled in 
snecialized fields, now receive training in 
physiology and industrial hygiene, qualify 
for U. S. Bureau of Mines First Aid Certifi- 
cates, and attend lectures on safety engi- 
neering and accident prevention work as 
practiced in industry, under the sponsorship 
of the American Petroleum Institute. 

I was interested in Engineer Steinman’s 
letter to Dean Steinberg of the University 
with regard to Engineer Conlon’s lecture of 
“Engineering Registration Laws” before 
engineering classes, as published on page 23 
of the May issue of the AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER. In this connection, I should like to 
quote from the minutes of our Student 
Branch of the A.I.E.E., for the meeting 
of January 11, 1937, as follows: 

“The A.I.E.E. meeting was held 
jointly with the meeting of the Engi- 
neering Society, to hear Engineer C. A. 
Lashbrook, Secretary of the Oklahoma 
Society of Professional Engineers, dis- 
cuss ‘The Registration Law for Engineers 
in Oklahoma.’ The speaker was ac- 
companied by Engineer W. F. Smith, a 
leader of the Oklahoma Society. 

“This meeting created a lot of inter- 
est among students, and led to many 
questions in the days following the 
meeting.” 


Respectfully yours, 
A. NAETER, 

Head of Department, and 
Member of Oklahoma Society 
of Professional Engineers. 
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The Philosophy of Professional Licensure 


By JUSTIN MILLER 


Dean, School of Law, Duke University 


An Address Delivered at the Thirtieth Annual Congress on Medical Education, 
Licensure and Hospitals, in Chicago, February 12, 1934 
Printed by permission of National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, Columbia, S. C., 1937 
(Concluded from August Issue) 


4. Finally to illustrate this point, consider this state- 
ment from an address delivered by Chief Justice Hughes 
at the meeting of the American Law Institute in May, 
1932, (Vol. X, pp. 35-36): 

“How is society to protect itself against the corrupt- 
ing influences which tend to render it impotent to per- 
form its primary obligations? That is the paramount 
problem of today. The Bar with its special knowledge 
has a grave responsibility to furnish expert guidance 
and determined leadership in dealing with this prob- 
lem. The Bar has the capacity not only to instruct 
but to energize. It controls the needed leverage of 
acumen and experience. These are hard days, critical 
days, but they are days in which it is worth while to 
live and toil,—stirring days! I give you my greetings 
and congratulate you upon your opportunities.” 

In the first place it is generally recognized as an obliga- 
tion of a profession that it should render needed service 
to persons too poor to pay fees. Sometimes this is done 
by the individual member, sometimes by agencies set up 
and supported by the members of the profession in a 
particular locality, in the form of clinics or legal aid 
societies. 

In the second place, there are always, in each profes- 
sion, some members thereof who undertake to blaze the 
way to new discoveries and new techniques. While it 
is doubtful whether the members of the profession, gen- 


erally, regard this as a part of the obligation of the pro-- 


fession, they are usually proud of these professional 
pioneers and eager to honor them for their accomplish- 
ments. 

In the third place, there are in each profession, cer- 
tain members who are intensely interested in the relation 
which the profession bears to the public generally and 
to various governmental agencies. In the medical pro- 
fession these are the men who may be found engaged in 
public health work and in large programs of preventive 
medicines. In the profession of law, they will be found 
holding judicial, legislative and executive positions, serv- 
ing on commissions and in legislative drafting organiza- 
tions, or sponsoring movements for improvement of social 
and political conditions. In this group, too, will be 
found those who in each profession are responsible for 
the organization and work of professional associations 
and striving for the improvement of professional educa- 
tion and licensure. 

In spite of the indifference, and even opposition, of 
those professionals who are concerned solely with ren- 
dering service to paying patients, it is nevertheless so 
obvious as to seem to require no demonstration that in 
the performance of the three functions last mentioned, 
is to be found a safeguard for the future of our profes- 
sions of at least equal importance as the rendering of 
skilled service to individuals. By providing service 
freely for those unable to pay therefor, a convincing dem- 
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onstration is given of our non-mercenary character. Hos- 
tility, which might otherwise sweep these professions 
into the discard of disintegration, is converted into grati- 
tude and appreciation, which makes possible even more 
constructive development for the future. Willingness to 
assume the task of experimentation and exploration, 
avoids the dangers of encroachment from proponents of 
invalid and untested hypotheses. So long as the public 
is convinced that the members of a profession will make 
available to it, at the earliest movement consistent with 
safety, every new discovery of science, the public will 
give its loyal support. 

Willingness to assume responsibility for the investiga- 
tion and ultimate solution of a problem of great public 
concern which lies exclusively or largely within the do- 
main of a particular profession, even though it may re- 
sult in less paying patients, establishes public confidence 
in the profession and justifies its existence. The success 
of the medical profession in eliminating great plagues, 
such as yellow fever and small pox, has done more to 
dramatize the integrity and usefulness of the profession 
than all the engaging bedside manner of the ages. The 
failure of the profession, to reduce the maternal mortality 
rate, recently revealed by the report of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, will be charged seriously against 
it, constituting as it does, gross negligence in the hand- 
ling of a problem of large magnitude which can_ be 
solved only by the members of the profession. (Adair, 
Jour. Ass’n. of Amer. Med. Coll., July 1932). 

For whenever the public suspects laziness, indifference 
or incompetence, or apparent unwillingness to assume 
responsibility for problems which have theretofore been 
assumed to lie within the field of a particular profession, 
it will look to others for help. Thus may be developed 
a new skilled service, or thus may the public be des- 
poiled by fakirs. It may regret its waywardness later, but 
in the meantime it has given the profession a bad hour. 
One of the greatest trials of the medical profession re- 
sults from the encroachment of miracle working religion- 
ists and psychic and psychological charlatans. And yet, 
although it is generally known that many medical cases 
are mental rather than purely physical in character; al- 
though we are authoritatively told that over fifty per 
cent of the hospital beds of the country are devoted to 
mental and nervous cases, (Medical Education (1932), 
p. 214), still we find in some medical schools and on the 
part of many physicians a strange resistence to the ex- 
perimental work of psychology, and a stupid unwilling- 
ness to develop the field of psychiatry. Man’s psychic 
side is his most vulnerable point. (Burnet, Medical 
Education, etc., IZ Quar. Bul. Health Organ. League 
of Nations). He knows that it has much greater signi- 
ficance than science has yet been able to explain. Medical 
science is almost well aware of that fact. While the pro- 
fession of medicine cannot be required to perform mira- 
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cles or solve the mysteries of mental science, it can be, 
and is, expected to devote a reasonable amount of atten- 
tion to this field. Its failure to do so is, obviously, un- 
fair to the public, and to the profession itself. If it be 
true, as has been stated to me, that from forty to sixty 
per cent of all operations for appendicitis, for example, 
are unnecessary and that a considerable portion of them 
could be avoided by proper psychiatric diagnosis, then, 
verily, the public has only a little more to fear from 
fakirs than from physicians. Here would seem to be a 
point where licensure personified in intelligent leader- 
ship, should be “putting on the pressure.” 

One of the most distressing of present-day problems is 
that of the administration of criminal justice. Lay peo- 
ple assume that lawyers are in charge of the situation 
and have assumed full responsibility therefor. It is true 
that lawyers control the judicial and administrative ma- 
chinery of criminal law enforcement and make some con- 
tributions in the legislative field, but in spite of these facts 
there is not upon their part any conscious assumption 
of professional responsibility for the whole problem. 
Many lawyers, specialists in other fields, are proud of 
their ignorance of everything that relates to the criminal 
courts. Most of those lawyers who do participate in the 
administration of criminal law, are quite content with 
the antiquated procedures and mediaeval concepts which 
still prevail in that branch of the law. Most lawyers are 
either ignorant of the newer procedures or opposed to 
them, and are mainly responsible for the inadequacy of 
our present machinery of justice. Frankly speaking, the 
great programs of preventive medicine and public health 
have no counterpart in the field of criminal law, and it 
is not unlikely that this branch of law administration may 
be split off from the rest and taken out of the control of 
lawyers unless they soon awaken to a greater sense of 
their responsibility and manifest a more intelligent in- 
terest in the solution of the problem. 


Already substantial sections of law practice have been 
chipped away, because of the unwillingness or inability 
of lawyers to grasp the significance of such problems. 
Administrative tribunals have taken over a large part 
of the field of public utility law and the law relating to 
industrial accidents. A new type of specialist is making 
inroads in these fields. The same is true of the large 
and important field of tax law. Methods of arbitration 
and adjustment have been and are being substituted for 
judicial procedures in many commercial situations. In 
other words, although the profession of law is still an 
aggressive, dominant and highly capable one, there are 
clear signs of disintegration, definitely attributable to 
shortsightedness and lack of understanding upon the part 
of those members of that profession who have been in 
charge of education and licensure. 

With their backs to the wall, and in spite of the low 
standards of licensure, the lawyers, too, are now using 
the method which the church once used to protect their 
borderlands ; i. e., laws prohibiting others than licensed 
practitioners from practicing law. These socalled “un- 
lawful practice acts” have been passed in a number of 
states and are being pressed for passage in others. In 
seme states they have been decisively defeated; a clear 
indication of loss of public esteem and evidence of lack 
of that faith which is necessary to guarantee popular 
support of a profession. Professions like armies succeed 
by using militant offensive tactics. An organization which 
fails to realize such responsibilities, and seeks instead to 
protect its holdings, solely by building a Chinese wall 
around them, has reached a point where dry rot has 
set in. 

I have not time to discuss adequately the relation of 
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licensure to education. But I cannot let the opportunity 
pass to suggest the importance of pre-professional train- 
ing, particularly as a basis for understanding the re- 
sponsibilities of the professions and learning how to in- 
terpret them to the communities. I have heard it said 
that it is not necessary to instruct pre-professional stud- 
ents in cultural subjects—they get enough of that at 
home. As a matter of fact, many of them come from 
homes in which culture is lightly valued. A much more 
pessimistic but perhaps more truthful point of view is 
expressed in a recent article in the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, (April 1931), as 
follows : 

“Our students are the most uninteresting of men. 
They are ignorant of either art or literature. They 
only read sporting papers and cheap magazines. They 
do not even know their own language, nor can they 
spell. They are in fact, semi-illiterate.” 

If it is upon such men as these that we are to depend to 
interpret our professions to the public on the one hand, 
and to plan its intelligent development on the other, God 
help us! They will be fully as adequate in the role of pro- 
fessionals as the negro family which split up the doors 
to the house for fuel and wondered why they were cold. 
How can such men expect to be convincing in their 
contacts with the great body of college men and women 
who now comprise the intellectual leadership of the 
country; regardless of their skill? How can they relate 
the technique of their skills to the social, psychic and 
economic situations which condition the problems of their 
clients and patients? How can they adequately determine 
the great problems of organized medicine and the ad- 
ministration of justice? 

I promised in the beginning to say little about the con- 
tent of professional education and I shall keep that prom- 
ise. After all it is a question which must be settled 
by each profession for itself and upon a basis both of the 
scientific development of the content of professional 
knowledge and of available instructors. A word of cau- 
tion recently uttered by Roscoe Pound, if followed, 
might well relieve the curriculum to such extent as to 
make possible other desirable curricular additions. He 
said: (19 A. B. A. Jour. 627-8.) 

“Still another persistent difficulty in such discus- 
sions as the present comes from a general assumption 
that education is a process of acquiring information 
and consequent tendency to stuff programs of pro- 
fessional education with a maximum of informational 
topics with which, it is felt, the ideal lawyer should 
be acquainted. It cannot be insisted upon too strongly 
that education is not primarily, nor indeed except in- 
cidentally, the acquisition of information. 


Expanded curricula and institutions teaching all things 

to all men are in part a result and in part an exciting 

cause of this faith in information. Teachers eager to 

pass on what they have worked out laboriously have 

cooperated in keeping it alive.” 
So far as licensure is concerned it should insist that pro- 
fessional and pre-professional education measure up to 
standards set by competent members of the professions. 
In view of the present large supply of professional men, 
there is no possible excuse for continued failure to do 
this. And there are plenty of members of each pro- 
fession thoroughly competent to set such standards and 
to establish methods of examination which will discover 
compliance therewith. This is the essential point in the ~ 
relationship between education and licensure. 

I am sure that if I had been able to persuade some 
professional men to go this far with me in sketching— 
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inadequately indeed—the underlying philosophy of licen- 
sure, they would now insist that although my thesis may 
be theoretically plausible, it is nevertheless impracticable. 
Some of them could be silenced, if not persuaded, by re- 
minding them that I spent several years in general prac- 
tice, four years as a public prosecutor and two years as 
a member of the grievance committee of a large city bar 
association. Others, ignorant and self-centered, would 
resist persuasion from purely selfish motives. The pres- 
ence of these men in professional life constitutes the great- 
est drag on any program for improvement of licensure, 
and suggests the importance of devising such methods 
as may be necessary for preventing the entrance into 
professional life of more of the same kind. We are en- 
titled to inquire closely into the motives of those who 
offer themselves, and in the absence of a clear showing 
of understanding of professional ob/igations and of will- 
ingness to assume them, we are entitled to exclude, 
rigorously. It is true that ability to render skillful service 
should be the minimum basis, but it should not be the 
only basis for licensure. 

It is at this point that serious confl'ct usually arises. 
Unfortunately, the rewards of practice come largely to 
those who render skilled service to paying patients and 
who have little interest in other professional responsibili- 
ties. It is easy for professional school staffs to fall 
into the stultifying practice of supplying the “market,” 
because they know that they will be commonly judged 
on a basis of monetary success. Surely the public and 
the professions themselves have a right to insist on other 
educational standards. Members of examining boards, 
secure in the safety of admitting men who will be able 
to give convincing evidence of skill in diagnosis or surg- 
ery, or in writing briefs for large city law offices, insist 
that they are not in position to make further inquiries. 
Deans and professors in schools and colleges insist that 
their students are too young to have, or to reveal, charac- 
ter defects and that it is impossible to educate men to 
have understanding of professional responsibilities. They 
insist, moreover, that the right answer to a question of 
professional ethics will be given instinctively by any 
gentleman. To a large extent this is not only untrue, but 
constitutes deliberate rationalizing to hide ignorance and 
indifference. The real answer is that we have developed 
teaching methods—upon the basis of the pioneering of 
bolder men who have gone before us—which have proved 
reasonably successful in producing men of professional 
skill. At the time when these earlier teachers lived, this 
was their important problem. Today the problem is 
a more challenging one in a more difficult and complex 
world. Our very success in following the lines laid out 
by the pioneers has made us such successful specialists 
that we are less resourceful in meeting new problems of 
teaching and licensure. Again, many of the teachers in 
professional schools today are men entirely lacking in 
the practical experience which comes from actual contact 
with the world outside of university communities. Some 
of them are frankly disinterested in the relation of their 
professions to society and are even disinterested in the 
practitioners themselves. Both groups are busily and 
happily engaged in spinning out the intricate webs of in- 
formation and theery to which Dean Pound referred. 
Most of them were afraid to experiment with new 
methods of education. So they say: it can’t be done! 
there isn’t room for it in the curriculum! we don’t want 


to do it anyway! we are too busy reshaping the existing | 


courses! it would be a cheap bid for popularity and 
stultifying to the ideals of the teaching profession!!! 


_ Much more has been done by way of new experiments 
in professional education than is generally known, or 
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even than might be supposed from articles in current pro- 
fessional journals. Just by way of example and as sug- 
gesting avenues of future development, I will tell you 
briefly, in conclusion, of two or three of these. 

At the Law School of Duke University we have al- 
ready demonstrated that the selecting and training of 
students for professional leadership need not be limited 
to training for proficiency in skillfully serving a client. In 
addition to providing, liberally, those courses usually 
found in law schools, as well as the formal courses in 
legal ethics ; we have established other courses, which, in 
addition to their utilitarian values, are highly revealing 
of character strengths and defects and highly suggestive 
of professional attitudes. 

One of these courses is our Legal Aid Clinic. Here 
our senior students render professional service to real 
clients with real cases. However, the instructor in that 
course, far from letting it consist merely of a laboratory 
for the dissection of live cadavers, emphasizes constantly 
the fact that these are social problems and insist upon an 
effort in each case to determine causes and work out 
solutions, beyond the mere legal problem involved. 
Among other examples may be cited a case which in- 
volved the state sterilization law and which eventually re- 
sulted in a test case, carried to the Supreme Court, where 
the law was held unconstitutional; followed by the draft- 
ing of a new statute and its passage by the next legis- 
lature. Another example is to be found in a group of 


cases which revealed the widespread operation of loan 


sharks in the State followed by the prosecution of a large 
operator and his removal from the state. Participation 
in the work of this course reveals sharp differences in 
temperament, character and capacity for professional 
service and makes possible, intelligent recommendation 
of graduates to firms seeking young men. Failure to 
pass this course results in failure to graduate—but it is 
interesting to note—failure to graduate has nothing to 
do with admission to practice in North Carolina. 

The conventional course in criminal law, which re- 
quired nothing more from the student than a hurried 
reading of many cases and an occasional stereotyped reci- 
tation, has been converted at Duke into a course in crimi- 
nal law and its administration, in which, in addition 
tc learning the principles of law, the student is required 
to inquire into the purpose of criminal law in the social 
process, to investigate methods of administration and to 
face squarely the issues of a lawyer’s responsibility for 
criminal law making and remaking, in order that society 
may be best served. Needless to say, countless occasions 
arise in which misunderstanding is revealed, character 
defect indicated and opportunity afforded to train and 
correct. 

In addition to these and other courses, there has been 
organized at Duke a student bar association, of which 
each student is a member; organized on the plan of The 
American Bar Association. Although this work is not 
organized as a course, nevertheless one of our most 
experienced instructors is giving course credit for assist- 
ing in the work of the association and there has resulted 
a rather remarkable seminar in professional problems 
with monthly open forums in which heated discussions 
are held of just such subjects as we are discussing here 
today. If you have any doubt regarding the possibility 
of revelation of character by students and of their in- 
terest in such subjects, I invite you to attend a few 
such sessions and see revealed all of the attitudes and 
prejudices of the members of a typical professional group. 

In other words, it is quite possible for us in the edu- 
cational group to discover for those in the licensure 
group, not merely ability of the type which has been 
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tested in the past, but to answer almost any question 
which you care to ask concerning these neophytes who are 
in our care. With the backing which well-regulated licen- 
sure gives, we can establish such standards of education 
as licensure requires. Moreover, it is the right of those 
who administer licensure, to inquire of us and to re- 
quire of us whenever and whatever their good judgment 


tells them the occasion demands. The important question 
is, whether those of us in whose hands now rests the 
destiny of the professions, are really interested in the 
underlying philosophy of licensure, and willing to es- 
tablish the necessary procedures for properly determin- 
ing, by adequate training and selection, those who are 
to follow us. 


What Ails the Engineer? 


By WILLIAM L. ABBOTT 


(Reprint from ‘““PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER’’) 


William Lamont Abbott, holder of the Commonwealth 
Edison diamond medal in recognition of fifty years of 
outstanding service, past president of American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, revered by engineers of all 
ranks, might be called “Engineering’s Voice of Experi- 
ence’ —and as such he speaks frankly in this little article 
reprinted from the bulletim of the Chicago section of 
A. S. E. 

The engineer protests that his profession does not re- 
ceive the recognition to which its importance and its per- 
sonnel entitles it. 

Engineers build railroads and lawyers and financiers 
become their presidents. Engineers build great bridges 
and some politician cuts the silk ribbon opening the bridge 
to traffic. Engineers build a great steam ship and at the 
launching the glory goes to the young lady who breaks 
the bottle on the receding prow, and so on down the list 
of great engineering achievements. 

The preacher, doctor, lawyer, politician are in public 
sight and mind daily while the engineer who makes things 
and makes them work receives no more attention from 
those who benefit by his creations than the average liner 
passenger gives to the engine room watch without whose 
toil and care the liner and its passengers would get ro- 
where. The education of an engineer is exacting and cul- 
tural. His professional ethics are high and are so recog- 
nized, standing well up with what are generally regarded 
as the “learned professions,” and yet he is treated like 
the old horse that grinds in the mill all day and at night 
is put away in a dark stable with a ration of shorts and 
bran while his master eats white bread from flour ground 
in the sweat of the mill horse’s brow. 

Such is the plaint of the engineer. The condition is 
real, but what is the cause? Is there a conspiracy on the 
part of society to keep him down or has he gravitated to 
his natural position in professional standings? 

Leaving the question unanswered, let me begin in an- 
other place: Our likes and dislikes often result from an 
intangible something related to the matter under consider- 
ation. The odor of a rose and the odor of an onion are 
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but infinitesimal parts of the flower and of the fruit. The 
flavor of a tasty and of a tasteless apple are too small to 
measure and even the condiment we put into our food to 
give it a relish is relatively small while the flavoring 
principle of that condiment itself is extremely attenuated. 
Going farther and applying this comparison to our 
friends ; one may be an interesting fellow whom it would 
be a pleasure even to wave to on the street while to an- 
other of equal intimacy we might neglect to give any 
recognition. These acquaintances are alike and act much 
alike and observe the same conventional amenities, and 
yet to you they are attractive, repellent, or neutral all due 
to some inherent quality of personality. That quality, alas, 
refers to the ability to be interesting and entertaining 
rather than to ethical uprightness. 

Now the average engineer who is interested in doing 
things well and thereby gaining the esteem of his fellows 
would revolt at the suggestion to cheapen his profession 
by the adoption of showmen’s methods and yet the fame 
of not a few of his brothers rests in part on such prac- 
tice and, too, in all propriety. In person or in the press 
they appear before the public describing with details of 
human interest, great engineering projects completed or 
proposed thereby giving favorable prominence to the 
whole profession. 

The old Scientific American with its absurd proposi- 
tions vividly illustrated was of gripping interest to the 
laity and Jules Verne’s serious absurdities attracted the 
world’s attention to the profession. 

How would we change our insipid friend to make him 
more companionable to his associates and more valuable 
to himself ? 

How can we change the engineer to win for him the 
prominence that he thinks is his due? 

If I knew how it might be done I would patent the idea, 
but in the absence of such an inspiration would suggest 
that he make himself interesting to the public and that he 
then consult an advertising engineer for his further guid- 
ance and whatever the recommendation may be it will 
contemplate a minor rather than a major operation. 
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Readjustments Required for Recovery 


Reprint from Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 11, published by Public Affairs Committee, National Press Building, Washington, D. C.* 


How stable is recovery?* 

Is there still danger of inflation? 

Will shorter working hours raise living standards? 
Need we worry about foreign trade? 


During the past few years the American people have 
enjoyed a rather striking recovery from one of the worst 
economic cataclysms of modern times. But though busi- 
ness indices of all kinds register a substantial improve- 
ment, we are not back to the 1929 level—much less where 
we would have been had the depression not overwhelmed 
us. We are confronted with a situation similar to that 
which existed in many of our flooded cities a few months 
ago. After the muddy waters had receded and normal 
activities had been resumed, it was found that much 
unseen damage had been wrought. Buildings had been 
undermined; sand had worked its way into delicate 
machinery, rendering it practically useless. Weeks after 
the rivers had returned to their channels, unsuspected but 
serious damage would be discovered in hidden places. 

In much the same way, the crisis has wrought unseen 
injury to our complex economic mechanism. Our eco- 
nomic system closely resembles a delicately adjusted 
machine. When each part is properly balanced in rela- 
tion to the other parts, and when the cogs and wheels are 
meshed with one another, the machine functions smoothly. 
But if the mechanism gets out of adjustment at any point, 
its efficiency is immediately impaired. It then becomes 
our task to try to repair the dislocation without throwing 
another part of the machine out of kilter. And we are 
discovering that this is by no means an easy task. But 
before we examine the machine as it exists today, it will 
be helpful to review the fundamental maladjustments 
which plunged us into the depression. 


Our Heritage from the World War 

To a large extent our present difficulties originated in 
the World War rather than in 1929. The war threw the 
economic machine out of adjustment in three ways: (1) 
It upset the normal balance of international economic 
relationships, both within Europe, and between Europe 
and the outside world. (2) It destroyed the financial 
stability of many countries. (3) In redrawing the map 
of Europe, it led to changes in national policies of a far- 
reaching character. 

The war transformed the United States almost over- 
night from a debtor to a creditor country, while it saddled 
the various European countries with tremendous financial 
obligations. It brought about a tremendous expansion in 
America’s productive facilities which were not matched 
by an increased market. Europe, on the other hand, 
found its productive resources seriously impaired at a 
time when its obligations—which could only be met by 
the fruits of production—were greatly enlarged. To 
make the situation worse, most European countries were 
either saddled by a heavy domestic debt or were suffering 
from the effects of currency inflation designed to wipe 
out that debt. On top of this, the break-up of the 
Russian, German, and Austro-Hungarian empires 
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brought into existence a number of small countries, each 
of which aspired to develop a degree of economic self- 
sufficiency. This disrupted long-established commercial 
and financial relationships, and led countries to vie with 
one another in the creation of new trade barriers. 


Post-War Policies 


Following the war, the various countries sought to re- 
establish as nearly as possible the conditions under which 
the world economic mechanism had functioned smoothly 
prior to 1914. It was believed that the restoration of the 
gold standard and currency stability was the essential 
foundation for such an endeavor. Beginning with 
Austria in 1922, a series of plans for financial stabiliza- 
tion were put into operation. German and Austrian 
reparation payments were reduced; loans were extended 
to these and other countries to make possible the re- 
establishment of the gold standard. Later the inter- 
Allied debts were “settled,” and new private loans were 
extended to debtor countries to finance reconstruction 
and—as it turned out—to enable them to pay interest on 
their already huge indebtedness. 


Early Danger Signals 


At first it seemed as if this program was succeeding. 
The European economic machine was not only restored 
to full production but, aided by loans, it rapidly surpassed 
the pre-war levels of activity. But side by side with the 
measures designed to recreate a sound international 
economy were others imposing ever-increasing trade re- 
strictions. A World Economic Conference was called in 
1927 which urged that every effort be made to reduce 
tariffs throughout the world. This was never achieved. 
Two years later—in the spring of 1929—the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill was introduced into the American 
Congress. This stimulated a new wave of trade re- 
strictions throughout the world which worked at cross 
purposes with the necessity of increasing trade if the 
evermounting international indebtedness was ever to be 
paid. 

These difficulties were aggravated by the over-expan- 
sion of certain types of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. New areas had been brought into cultivation 
during the war which were not abandoned when Euro- 
pean production was brought back to normal. The same 
applied to some industrial products. As a result, huge 
supplies of unsold commodities accumulated. Prices, 
particularly for farm products, were depressed or arti- 
ficially sustained by government credit. 


Within the United States there were also serious 
maladjustments, the gravity of which was not fully re- 
alized at the time. All parts of the population did not 
participate equally in the prosperity of the twenties. 
Wages did not increase as rapidly as the growing ef- 
ficiency of production would have permitted. The in- 
comes of the wealthier groups, particularly corporation 
officials, shareholders, and owners of large businesses, on 
the other hand, increased more rapidly than those of the 
population as a whole, As a consequence, the country 
tended to save more than was necessary for investment 
purposes. The groups who were enjoying the largest 
share in the prosperity of the period did not, as a rule, 
spend all of their increased incomes on consumption 
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goods. Instead, a large share of their enhanced income 
flowed into investment channels where it was not needed 
in view of the relatively slow growth of consumer-goods 
industries. It was this superabundance of investment 
money which was chiefly responsible for such unsound 
developments as the Florida real estate boom, the sale 
of all manner of worthless South American and other 
foreign securities, and the ultimate stock-market boom 
of 1929. 


1929 and After 


With the economic machine out of adjustment or vul- 
nerable in so many different places, it was only a question 
of time until a break would occur somewhere. And once 
a serious break occurred in such an interrelated mechan- 
ism, it was natural that it should affect the entire system. 
No one can say exactly when or where the depression 
started. We often think of the Wall Street crash of 
October, 1929 as marketing the beginning. But Australia 
and the Dutch East Indies were experiencing a recession 

as early as the last quarter of 1927. In the following 
year, Germany, Finland, and Brazil began to encounter 
difficulties, while the depression appears to have begun 
in Poland, Canada, and the Argentine in the first half 
of 1929. In no case, however, was the slackening in 
business activity in these countries pronounced until after 
the break in the American stock market. 


The recession passed through two distinct phases. The 
first extended until the spring of 1931, and the second 
from then until the spring of 1933—the date of the up- 
turn. During the first phase the decline was compara- 
tively moderate—much as it had been in 1907 or 1920-21. 
It was not accompanied by an actual breakdown of the 
economic structure. The second stage was marked by 
a collapse of the gold standard, and by a profound dis- 
location of the domestic financial structure of many 
countries. 

Until the spring of 1931, there were recurring waves 
of optimism as to the possibility of early recovery. The 
slight improvement which occurred at the beginning of 
1930 encouraged many persons to believe that the de- 
pression was over. In general, it was felt that the eco- 
nomic structure had shown remarkable resiliency in face 
of such a severe shock as the Wall Street crash. 

The sudden collapse which occurred in the second 
quarter of 1931 was caused directly by the huge burden 
of international indebtedness. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that these debts totalled at least 60 billion dollars 
at the end of 1930. This meant that approximately 3 
billion dollars had to cross national frontiers each year 
merely to pay interest and amortization charges The 
debtor countries had no surplus reserves of gold hidden 
away; it was becoming practically impossible to float an 
international loan; so they tried to increase their exports 
in order to obtain gold or foreign exchange with which 
to make payments on their debts. But the pressure to 
sell commodities came at a time when no one wished to 
buy. This led to a sharp fall in prices and a further de- 
cline in trade. The situation was complicated by political 
uncertainties, such as the rise of National Socialism in 
Germany which led to a withdrawal of short-term capital 
from Berlin. The German-Austrian customs agreement, 
anounced on March 11, 1931, caused funds to be with- 
drawn from Austria as well as Germany. This laid the 
stage for the final collapse. 

Austria’s largest bank, the Kreditanstalt, failed. No 
financial catastrophes in history have ever had such far- 
reaching repercussions. Starting in Austria the panic 
rapidly spread to Germany where a crisis was temporarily 
patched up with the aid of short-term loans from the 
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central banks of the great Powers. But the freezing of 
German obligations to Great Britain led speculators «to 
turn their attention to London. A run on the gold stocks 
of the Bank of England developed which ultimately 
forced Britain to abandon the gold standard. The col- 
lapse of the pound, in turn, compelled a large number 
of countries which had close financial relationships with 
Britain to do one of two things: allow their currencies to 
fall with sterling, or institute a drastic control of all 
foreign exchange transactions. Some score of countries 
abandoned gold within a brief period. 

It was only natural that such a series of profound 
shocks to the economic machine should accentuate the 
existing difficulties throughout the world. Prices con- 
tinued to decline; trade and production were further cur- 
tailed ; tariffs and trade restrictions were multiplied. The 
United States was, if anything, more seriously affected 
than either the debtor or creditor countries of Europe. 
Our huge volume of internal debts became relatively 
greater as prices declined. Farmers were unable to main- 
tain interest payments on their mortgages. Difficulties 
in tax collections raised serious problems for city, state, 
and local governments. The railroads seemed threatened 
with wholesale bankruptcy. Banks and insurance com- 
panies were endangered by the defaults on mortgages 
and bonds. The greater the efforts of banks to save 
themselves by selling securities, the greater became the 
pressure which resulted from the decline of security 
values. After thousands of small banks had failed, runs 
were started on some of the larger ones until it became 
necessary, on March 3, 1933, to declare a general bank 
“holiday” until the panic subsided. 


The Beginning of Recovery 


Like the depression, recovery did not begin simultane- 
ously in every country, although the turn appears usualiy 
to have occurred either in the autumn of 1932 or the 
spring of 1933. Once begun, moreover, the upswing 
proved extremely irregular and uneven in the various 
countries. In the United States, for example, the low 
point of the depression was reached in July, 1932, but 
the banking crisis brought a serious relapse in the early 
months of 1933. After a sharp rise in the late spring of 
1933, there was a substantial recession in the autumn. 
Similar advances and retreats characterized the economic 
battlefront throughout 1934 and the first half of 1935 
when a more pronounced improvement began. Other 
countries also chad their ups and downs though they did 
= necessarily correspond with those of the United 

tates. 


Never in the past has a recovery movement been so 
slow and halting. As a rule normal economic conditions 
have been restored in less than half the time that has 
elapsed since the beginning of the present advance. But 
neither has any business revival ever continued as long 
as the present one. Four years have passed since April, 
1933, when the movement actually got under way. The 
longest previous advance was 36 months. 

While the upturn has been widespread and substantial, 
it cannot be said that the fundamental maladjustments in 
the economic mechanism have been wholly overcome. In- 
ternational trade has lagged far behind the expansion of 
world production and shows little sign of regaining its 
former importance. Currencies have remained unstable, 
and trade barriers have not been appreciably reduced. 
The durable goods industries have lagged, until recently, 
well behind those producing consumers’ goods. Even yet 
the building industry is far below normal. There has 
been an unprecedented increase in public indebtedness as 
a result of governmental activities to combat the de- 
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pression. Any chance that this burden of debt would 
be speedily reduced has been destroyed by the world- 
wide increase in war preparations. Although military 
expenditures have played a part in the rise of industrial 
activity, they cannot be said to make a permanent con- 
tribution to recovery. On the contrary, by their threat 
to peace they imperil the very foundations of our eco- 
nomic structure. We shall take up some of these prob- 
lems separately. 


WAGE AND PRICE POLICIES 


After four years of recovery the United States has 
increased its national income in dollars by about 50 per 
cent from the low point of the depression. In 1936 our 
collective income was about 60 billion dollars. If this 
were divided evenly among the entire population, each 
person would have received approximately $470—or 
roughly $1,800 per family. But in 1936 there were im- 
portant resources which were not being exploited; some 
factories were running only part time; millions of men 
were wholly or partially unemployed. If all the un- 
utilized labor power had been employed in productive 
enterprises, it is estimated that the national income could 
have been increased by some 20 per cent, giving a po- 
tential total of approximately 72 billion dollars. 

If this larger sum had been distributed equally, it would 
have amounted to nearly $2,200 per family. But the 
national income is never equally divided. If the 72 
billion had been distributed in the same proportions as 
the income that was actually produced, the great majority 
of American families would still have received less than 
$1,500, and many would have received far less than this 
amount. In 1929 with a higher price level the average 
family income was $2,600, but the great majority of 
families received less than $1,800, and one-fifth of the 
families in the country obtained less than $1,000. 

Now it is evident that a $1,500 income in 1936 was no 
more than sufficient to provide the minimum necessities 
of life. Much more was required to provide what is 
ordinarily regarded as a “reasonably satisfactory” stand- 
ard of living; and even this standard is too low to be 
regarded as the ultimate goal of society. 

An increase in the national income can only be achieved 
through an expansion of the output of goods and services. 
But we have seen that the depression has _ seriously 
damaged our productive machine. Even with the re- 
covery of the past few years industrial production is still 
10 per cent below the 1929 level. Meanwhile, the popu- 
lation has grown approximately 5 per cent, which means 
that our per capita output is approximately 15 per cent 
below that of 1929. 


Before we can regain the 1929 level we must do three 
things : 


1. Make good the actual deterioration of plant and 
equipment suffered during the depression ; 


2. Increase productive capital in line with the growth 
of population; and 


3. Expand the production of consumption goods in 
accordance with the growth of population. 


Something of the cost of the depression may be seen 
in the magnitude of this task. If we are to achieve this 
goal within five years, it will be necessary for our durable 
goods. industries to. turn out approximately 33 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods each year from 1937 to 1941. 
This is 60 per cent more than the actual production of 
such goods in 1936, and one-third more than the amount 
turned out.in the boom. period of 1925-1929. 
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If this end were to be attained, what would happen to 
our unemployed? It is estimated that the durable in- 
dustries alone would need from eight to nine million more 
men to fulfill this task. And a considerable increase in 
consumers goods would also be required to restore the 
1929 level of consumption. Thus the near restoration 
of 1929 standards of production and consumption within 
five years would more than wipe out our problem of 
joblessness. 


Living Standards and Working Hours 


This observation is important because many persons 
have believed that unemployment could only be eliminated 
through a general reduction in the working week. They 
have based this belief on the fact that employment in the 
manufacturing industries was practically stationary some 
years before 1929 although production was increasing, 
and that since 1929 there has been a further increase in 
the man-hour productivity of labor. Some persons have 
even taken the position that the United States has ar- 
rived at an age of plenty, and that we are threatened 
with overproduction if we do not reduce working hours. 

The danger of emphasizing the shortening of working 
hours at this time may be readily seen if we consider 
what would have happened if we had concentrated on 
this policy at the beginning of the century. Between 
1900 and 1929 the per capita production and income of 
the United States increased about 38 per cent, while the 
length of the working day in industry was reduced about 
13 per cent. If the principle of reducing hours in pro- 
portion to increases in industrial efficiency had been 
followed in 1900, it would have meant that all of the 
gains of the period would have been realized in the form 
of increased leisure. There would have been no improve- 
ment in living standards. If we accepted this plan today, 
it would mean that we have to content ourselves in- 
definitely with a per capita income of $470 per person. 

But, the reader may ask, could not this difficulty be 
overcome if wages were not reduced when the working 
week was shortened? If more men were given employ- 
ment ‘and no one suffered a cut in wages, would not the 
working class as a whole be benefited and consumer 
buying power increased? 

This impression is the result of looking merely at 
money incomes. It is perfectly true that the total wages 
paid out to labor would be increased by this process. But 
wages constitute one of the most important items in costs 
for the manufacturer and business man. If his wage bill 
increases, without a rise in production, a manufacturer is 
force to boost the price of his goods by a corresponding 
amount. Since the total industrial output of the country 
would not and could not be increased by a reduction in 
hours, it follows that there could be no improvement in 
living standards by this method. Instead, workers who 
were now employed would simply be turning over a part 
of their real income—food, clothing, and other essen- 
tials—to the unemployed by giving them part of their 
jobs. This would make it impossible for the country 
to devote its energies to increasing production or to raise 
living standards for the entire population. 

The unemployed can be absorbed either through short- 
ening of hours or an increase in output; it is merely a 
question as to whether the American people as a whole 
want more leisure or more food, better houses, and 
greater facilities to use our leisure profitably. In the 
past we have obtained a little of each. But our analysis 
of the task of carrying out a program which would restore 
the 1929 level of production and consumption indicates 
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that during the next few years longer rather than shorter 
hours may be required than are now prevailing. 


Wages, Prices, and Jobs 


The real problem before us is how to stimulate the 
needed increase of production in order to provide jobs 
for everyone. Obviously, production will only be in- 
creased when business men feel they have a chance of 
selling more goods. And this depends in turn on the 
buying power of consumers as a whole. 

An expansion in employment will add to the buying 
power of the workers who were formerly unemployed. 
Consumer purchasing power is also enlarged when wages 
increase more rapidly than prices, or when prices de- 
crease when wages are stationary or are declining at a 
slower rate. Increasing the spread between wages and 
prices is the only way, in the long run, by which living 
standards can be raised, and the economic system devel- 
oped to its full usefulness. 

It is important to notice, however, that an increased 
spread between wage rates and prices such as is necessary 
to raise buying power depends fundamentally upon rais- 
ing the efficiency of production. At best, only small in- 
creases of wages can be achieved by encroaching on 
profits. By far the most effective way of raising the 
wage-price ratio is through increasing the productivity of 
workers, either through technical advances, improved 
management, or heightened labor efficiency. 

Since 1933, wage rates have been increasing more 
rapidly than either wholesale prices in the manufacturing 
industries or the cost of living. Profits, moreover, have 
also risen more rapidly than commodity prices. This 
may seem paradoxical, but there are two factors which 
make it possible for earnings to increase so markedly 
even though wage rates have risen more rapidly than 
prices, which has resulted from the retention of the most 
efficient workers. The first is to be found in the general 
improvement in productive efficiency in the manufactur- 
ing industries. The second, and more important, has 
been the reduction in unit costs during a period of 
rapidly increasing output. As a greater proportion of a 
plant’s capacity is used, the overhead tends to be spread 
over a larger volume of production, thus reducing the 
costs of each unit. 

Until recently the recovery movement had not gener- 
ated a rapid increase in prices. This is somewhat excep- 
tional and may account, at least in part, for the fact the 
current recovery, though less intense in character, has 
continued for a longer period without serious interruption 
than any other recovery movement in modern times. 


Dangers Ahead 


In recent months, however, there have been indications 
that this generally favorable price situation is in danger 
of giving way to one which is not so satisfactory. In the 
last quarter of 1936, there was a general upward move- 
ment of prices which continued into 1937. The forces 
behind these increases are very real ones and are perhaps 
irresistible. In any event, once a general price rise starts 
the process becomes cumulative. The price of one firm’s 
product soon appears as a cost for other businesses. 

This drift in the direction of higher prices is the gravest 
danger facing the American people today. Whatever the 
cause, such an increase is a sure road to an inflationary 
boom with its vicious circle of rising prices, wages, and 
costs, which in turn necessitate new rises in prices. While 
this process would doubtless stimulate production for a 
time, there would certainly be a great increase in in- 
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dustrial unrest, owing to the increased cost of living; and 
certain groups, such as the farmers, might suffer seri- 
ously. It is essential, therefore, that the pressure for 
higher prices be resisted as much as possible, and that 
the existing favorable ratio between wages and prices be 
maintained and improved. As a permarient policy we 
must go even further and attempt to lower prices in order 
to increase demand and utilize our productive capacity to 
the utmost. 


Variations within the Price Structure 


In general, the disparities between the prices of vari- 
ous products which existed during the depression have 
been corrected, though exceptions remain. Agricultural 
and raw material prices which were abnormally low have 
greatly increased and in some instances may be too high 
today. Where the latter is true it would seem to be a 
definite cause for alarm. Efforts should be made to re- 
duce rather than to increase commodity prices at this 
stage in the economic cycle. It is necessary, in this con- 
nection, to make a sharp distinction between conditions 
existing in the depth of a depression and during the 
course of a recovery movement. In a depression, a de- 
cline in prices may aggravate the crisis by warning con- 
sumers that they should wait for even lower prices before 
they buy. But during the upswing of the economic cycle, 
a reduction in prices tends to stimulate buying and in- 
crease general business. 

An example of this tendency may be seen in the auto- 
mobile industry. In contrast to certain other industries, 
the automobile manufacturers reduced prices at the be- 
ginning of the upturn and increased quality. As a result 
they have shared in the recovery to a greater extent than 
most industries, and have enjoyed exceptional profits. 
The same has been true of the farm machine and fertilizer 
industries. In contrast, we have the building industry 
which is still seriously depressed despite the accumu- 
lated need for homes and other types of construction. 
Here the difficulty appears to be due partially to the 
disorganization of the industry and partially to the ex- 
cessive demands of labor for high hourly wage rates. 
The result has been much unemployment and very low 
annual wages. 

It must be remembered that, fundamentally, wages as 
well as interest and profits depend on production. Unless 
men are put to work in the production of useful goods at 
prices which the public can afford to pay, sustained pros- 
perity is out of the question. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
STABILITY 


The attitude of private enterprise toward a possible ex- 
pansion of activity and employment is closely bound up 
with the financial and economic status of the Federal 
Government. Never in the past has a government ex- 
pended as much as the United States has spent in the 
past four or five years in an effort to bring about re- 
covery. The result has been a tremendous increase in 
public indebtedness which has created grave concern re- 
garding the future of our national fiscal policy. 

The federal debt rose from a post-war low of $16,026,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1930, to a total of $33,779,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1936. Practically all of this vast in- 


crease may be attributed either to efforts to relieve dis- ~ 


tress and suffering, or to deliberate attempts to promote 
business revival. 


(To be continued in October Issue) 
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Along the Battle Front 
(1936-1937) 


A Report by Samuel I. Sacks, Chairman Legislative Committee, National Society 


of Professional Engineers 


a reasonable answer is always found. 


The past year has truly been a struggle along a nation 
wide battlefront. Successes have not been many but the 
ground work has been laid for legislation during the next 
sessions of the national and state legislatures. It is the 
writer’s belief that by the end of this decade there will be 
universal registration. The accomplishments are set 
forth below by states. Most legislatures meet during the 
odd years and hence there is much to report. 
Massachusetts: The legislature was in session and an 

act was drawn but because of the unfortunate illness 
of several leaders it was not submitted. 

Vermont: A joint bill for registering architects and 
engineers was introduced in the state legislature on 
March 15 but failed in the house April 10, 1937. 

Connecticut: Engineers of Connecticut were successful 
in preventing the passage of an act to license sta- 
tionary engine operators. This act would have 
created much confusion with the professional en- 
gineering registration act of that state. It may be 
said to the credit of the stationary and professional 
engineers of that state that they are cooperating to 
present a mutually satisfactory bill at the next 
session. Although the administration code was op- 
posed by the professional engineers the code passed 
and provides for the formation of the various licens- 
ing boards of that state. 

New York: This state has been one of the most active 
in legislation during the past year. The collapse of 
the apartment house in the Bronx was the incentive 
for much legislation. The engineering registration 
act was amended, making it much stricter in opera- 
tion. 

Three bills sponsored by the engineering pro- 
fession were enacted into law. All of the bills op- 
posed by the engineering profession were killed in 
the legislature with one exception and that bill was 
vetoed by the Governor. One of the most im- 
portant bills passed requires supervision of construc- 
tion by either a registered engineer or architect. 
Another bill amended the engineer registration act 
so as to restrict practice by non residents for a brief 
period to legally qualified engineers. In coopera- 
tion with operating engineers persons operating or 
maintaining power plants were exempted. 

In passing we note with regret the death of Arnold 
G. Chapman, past president of the New York State 
Society of Professional Engineers, who was a most 
active chairman of the committee on legislation for 
New York and one of the most cooperative on the 
national committee. 

Pennsylvania: It is often said that a prophet is without 

honor in his own country. All legislation fostered 

by the engineers or architects failed of passage; one 
actually reached the Governor’s desk but he vetoed 


Epitor’s Note—After reading Mr. Sacks’ report, one is impressed with the fact that wherever pro- 
fessional engineers and vocational engineers sit down together and discuss their respective legislation, 


that. A state arbitration act was passed providing 
for arbitration, on state contracts and requires that 
one of the three members be a registered civil en- 
gineer. The efforts of the engineers to prevent the 
use of the words “engineer” or “engineering” in the 
names of firms or corporations who cannot practice 
engineering has not been successful. The joint 
efforts of the engineers and architects of this state 
were also unsuccessful with regard to a permit bill 
which would prevent any but registered architects or 
engineers from submitting plans for structures to 
local or state authorities. However, we were suc- 
cessful in preventing the passage of a stationary en- 
gineers license law which would have created much 
confusion in engineering registration. 

Maryland: There was much discussion in Maryland 
with regard to registration but because of the active 
opposition of the local chapters of the national 
societies no act was submitted to the legislature 
which was in session. 

District of Columbia: Bill HR 5683, which is an en- 
gineering registration act, is still in the District com- 
mittee. There is very much opposition beneath the 
surface and by the power engineers. Congress is 
still in session but the likelihood of passage is nil. 

8-12-37 Just learned that a compromise Bill HR 
8084 has been introduced into Congress. Several 
features should be corrected :—Several exemptions 
should be eliminated, as also the classifications sug- 
gested. Minimum time of experience should be 
raised from one to four years. 

Delaware: Here a bill was introduced which was ap- 
proved by the committee, approved by the powers 
that be and by the engineers of Delaware, yet this 
bill was killed in committee. However the engineers 
were successful in having the city of Wilmington, 
which is the largest city in the state, license en- 
gineers and permit them to submit plans for build- 
ings the same as architects. 

Texas: This state previously had only registered sur- 
veyors. After many vicissitudes an engineering 
registration act which closely follows the model law 
was repassed and signed by the Governor on May 
29, 1937. 

Illinois: At present Illinois registers structual engineers 
only. A bill was submitted which revised this act 
and which would have provided for the registration 
of professional engineers. It failed of passage be- 
cause of strong opposition, particularly of the labor 
unions, although power engineers were specifically 
excepted. 

Georgia: After a successful campaign by the local com- 
mittee an engineering registration act was passed 
March 25, 1937. Those who would sponsor regis- 
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tration acts in states which do not have such acts 
would do well to ascertain and follow the methods 
used by the above committee. 


Missouri: A joint architects and engineers registration 
act was submitted to the legislature. The act closely 
followed the model law and its passage seemed hope- 

‘ful yet the bill was killed in committee. Here again 
had the engineers been properly organized and 
sufficiently agressive the passage of the act would 
have been certain. 


Ohio: The engineering registration act was amended so 
as to strenghen several weak points. 


Nebraska: On March 25, 1937, which seems to be a 
fateful day for engineering registration acts, a joint 
architects and engineers registration act was passed 
quickly by the new unicameral legislature. The op- 
position of the operating engineers was avoided by 
specifically excepting them. 


California: At present California registers civil en- 
gineers only but is lenient and licenses other engi- 


Iowa: Here, too, the act was amended making the re- 
quirements much stricter. 

Florida: Florida contemplates revision of its registra- 
tion act but as far as your committee can ascertain 
no bill was submitted to the legislature during the 
past year. 

Michigan: Michigan passed a new registration act which 
closely follows the model law and repeals its act of 
1919. The classifications used in the old act were 
eliminated and Michigan now has a very effective 
act if enforced. 

In closing your committee recommends that the engineers. 
in each state cooperate with operating or power engi- 
neers, as they call themselves, so as to eliminate any 
opposition by the unions and so that proper engine 
operator licensing acts are passed that do not conflict 
with professional engineering registration acts. 

Again your chairman must complain that he has not 
obtained the cooperation of the majority of the members 
of his committee or of the various state officers in keeping 
him informed as to legislation in each state. However, 
there have been several outstanding exceptions and these 


neers under the guise of civil engineers. 
was submitted to the legislature in January but be- 
cause of the opposition of the power engineers the 
The engineers of that state 
plan to organize and submit the bill again to the 


bill was withdrawn. 


next legislature of that state. 


Good Counsel 


From the April 1937 Issue of Engineering 
News-Record. 


A sane word on educational methods, 
especially pertinent to current problems of 
engineering education, comes to notice in 
an address by Hardy Cross before a sec- 
tion of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education last spring, recently 
published in the Society’s journal. Prof. 
Cross says that it is teaching that counts, 
not curricula, and that all of the new de- 
velopments in engineering education would 
fit quite as well into the curricula of thirty 
years ago as they do into the more modern 
ones. The truth of this remark will be 
recognized by anyone who recalls the 
splendid work done by our best technical 
schools thirty and more years ago—the re- 
sult of sincere, conscientious and inspired 
teaching more than of highly organized 
curricula and elaborate equipment. When 
Prof. Cross says that great buildings and 
fine laboratories cannot make a great uni- 
versity, but that great teachers do, he gets 
down to a fundamental principle that en- 
gineering colleges will, we hope, never 
leave out of mind. It is worth remembering, 
too, that a similar truth applies to the mystic 
operation of “raising the status of the en- 
gineering profession”’—its progress depends 
less on organizing, publicity, bootstrap pull- 
ing, than on the personal influence of great 
engineers. 

Note here that these two uses of reason 
are a search for truth and the attempt to 
apply that truth to the welfare of hu- 
manity. Properly applied no attempt is 
made to prove anything. Things are so be- 
cause the evidehce thus far adduced sup- 
ports them and not because it serves some- 
one’s special interest to have them so. 

However these uses of reason are some- 
what hard on us poor mortals. They are 
tremendously difficult as an exclusive prac- 
tice because such uses do not admit of self 
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interest and consequently they are unsound 
biologically. In other words we must be 
fed before we can be scientific and it is 
therefore necessary for us to become familiar 
with and apply the politician’s use of rea- 
son where our social and economic welfare 
are involved. 

Ideally, these uses of reason should not 
be mixed but used side by side, each in its 
proper place. Of course it is to be hoped 
that in time scientific reasoning will find its 
way into the social and political fields, how- 
ever 5 to 4 decisions by the best legal minds 
in the country even when conscious self in- 
terest has been eliminated indicate that 
opinion still governs those fields. 

Organized professional engineers must, 
having decided what will benefit their pro- 
fession, “prove” to the public that those 
things are right and just and in the public 
interest. As long as professional engineers 
remember the fact that no group can pros- 
per long unless the public as a whole pros- 
should govern our demands 
accordingly. Hence there need be no fear 
that this use of reason will be unprofes- 


sional. 
By J. W. DUNHAM, 
District of Columbia 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


THE USES OF REASON TO THE 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


The present era has been called by op- 
timists the Age of Reason to set it apart 
from preceding time and mark the rise of 
Homo Sapiens out of the Cenozoic or Age 
of Mammals. Like many another common 
word, reason or its use, reasoning deserves 
a bit of contemplation to discover its real 
meaning, and its significance. 

The dictionary says that reasoning is the 
act or process of mind by which from propo- 
sitions known or assumed new propositions 


your chairman wishes to thank. 

Finally it is suggested that in states where there are 
no registration acts the engineers organize immediately 
and make the public and the legislatures registration con- 
An aggressive campaign along the lines adopted 
in Georgia is certain of success. 


are reached; argumentation; also the rea- 
sons, proofs or arguments employed in such 
process. 

It will be seen that reason may be used 
in various ways depending upon the atti- 
tude and purpose of the one using it and it 
is proposed to consider several ways and 
what they may mean to the professional en- 
gineer. 

The scientist observes the phenomena of 
nature and makes use of reason to correlate 
his observations in systems of hypotheses, 
theories and laws. 

The applied scientists including the pro- 
fessional engineers starting with the scien- 
tist’s theories and laws use reason to bridge 
the gap between the observations and an- 
alyses of science and useful prediction, de- 
sign and construction. 

The politician uses reason to prove or at- 
tempt to prove that those considerations 
which are beneficial to the health and livli- 
hood of his particular group are right and 
just—even holy. He uses all the favorable 
evidence in support of his propositions and 
ignores, if the opposition will allow it, the 
unfavorable evidence. Since the interests of 
various groups are often at variance, this 
last use of reason often leads to “proofs” 
of conflicting propositions which are rather ~ 
confusing to the scientific mind. The lay 
mind however is not confused. It swallows. 
one proposition and assumes that the oppo- 
sition are fools or liars. 

The idea is here advanced that each of 
the above uses of reason is proper and 
necessary to mankind and that each must 
be understood and used by all who would 
deal in human affairs. That includes or- 
ganizations of professional engineers. 

The scientific use of reason is necessary 
because so far as we can see at present its. 
results are’as near as we shall ever come 
to material truth. The applied scientists” 
use of reason is necessary because only in 
that way can the body of scientific “truth’”” 
be made to serve humanity. 
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Aluminum Foil As Insulation 


By W. J. BURKE 


Reynolds Research Corporation, 19 Rector Street, New York City 


This paper is especially interesting 
because of this new field for aluminum. 
“Architectural Forum’ says: 

“From Eskimo Pies to Houses is 
the path of R. S. Reynolds, who has 
launched a new non-prefabricated 
house company—R. S. Reynolds is the 
nephew of the founder of tobacco firm 
——deserted $100,000 year job 1912 to 
begin making cigarette wrappings— 
one of biggest customers was Eskimo 
Pie Corporation—Reynolds acquired 
the company—set up building division 
to sell more foil—discovered selling to 
building industry more expensive than 
selling for wrapping cigarettes and 
cskimo pies—company now manu- 
factures— 

1. Fireproof framing and structural 
flooring. 

2. Paper-backed wire lath. 

3. Metal foil insulation. 

4. Complete heating and air condi- 
tioning system. 

5. Complete plumbing including fix- 
tures and fittings. 

A Reynolds house is to be marketed 
as “The House with the Silver Lining.” 
“Business Week” states: 

“Reynolds Reverses Housing Field” 
—“financing of homes built under Rey- 
nolds plan will be taken care of by 
Reynolds C orporation when local agen- 
cies fall down and the company puts 
no restrictions on owner, architect or 
builder other than that regular inspec- 
tion during construction must show 
Reynolds specifications are followed.” 


HE reduction of heat transfer from 

one region to another is the primary 
concern in the field of thermal insula- 
tion. Thus, the physical principles in- 
volved are the same for insulation or 
heat transfer. The three methods of 
heat transfer which may act separately 
or in combination are conduction, con- 
vection and radiation with the heat flow- 


_As Insulation in 


(Reprinted from ‘*THE PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER’’) 


U. S. Battleship Insulated with 
Aluminum Foil 


ing from the higher to the lower tem- 
perature region. 

Although air is a very poor conductor 
of heat—the conductivity of still air at 
normal temperature is 0.175 Btu /hr./ 
sq. ft./ 1° F (1) and the best any in- 
sulating material can do is to approach 
this figure—the insulating value of an 
ordinary air space is rather small be- 
cause of the large heat transfer by radia- 
tion. Radiation is largely responsible 
for the ineffectiveness of air spaces 
bounded by ordinary materials. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
(2), from 50% to 80% of the heat 
transfer across air spaces of ordinary 
size takes place by radiation. Obviously 
then, any material which tends to re- 
duce radiation to a minimum should be 
a good insulating material. 

As long ago as 1850, Pechet, a Euro- 
pean scientist, investigated the possi- 
bilities of using metal surfaces combined 
with air spaces, as an insulation. More 
recently, Dr. Ernst Schmidt, continu- 
ing along the same lines, substituted 
thin aluminum sheets for the heavier 
corroding metals used previously and 
was successful in developing a new, 
effective and practical type of insulation. 

Air sealed in a narrow space has 
practically no movement so that very 
little heat is carried across the space 
by convection or air movements. If 
the surfaces bounding this air space are 


bright polished metallic surfaces, only 


a small amount of radiant heat will be 
emitted by the one surface and absorbed 
by the other. This leaves conduction 
as the only other possible means of 
heat transfer and conduction through 
an air space, as mentioned before, 1s 
practically negligible. Thus the result 
of such a combination is a very good 
insulator against heat. 

Highly polished aluminum is one of 
the most reflective surfaces known, and 


unlike most other bright metallic sur- 
faces retains its reflectivity practically 
undiminished under normal atmos- 
pheric conditions. However, because 
aluminum has a very high thermal con- 
ductivity, for use as an insulating 
material it is rolled to thicknesses down 
to % of a thousandth of an inch, thus 
minimizing the transfer of heat by con- 
duction. In this form it is quite suitable 
as an insulating material. 

Reflective aluminum foil used as in- 
sulation must be associated with air 
spaces. The foil may be installed on 
one or both sides of an air space or as 
curtains dividing the air space into any 
number of separate air spaces. Thus, 
in some cases an air space may have 
one side faced with aluminum foil and 
in other cases both sides my be faced 
with foil. Aluminum foil is so built up 
into a section with air spaces then, 
tends to reduce heat transfer by all 
three methods—conduction through an 
air space is poor, little convection takes 
place in a narrow confined air space, 
and the polished foil surfaces reflects 
approximately 95% of the radiant heat 
striking it. 

Radiation of heat is similar to the 
radiation of light. It is projected from 
the surface of a body through any 
medium that is transparent to it, such 
as clear air. When it meets a body that 
is opaque to it, it is partly absorbed 
by the opaque body, and the absorbed 
radiation appears as heat upon the sur- 
face of the body. 

Radiation may be almost eliminated 
by confining the air spaces with a ma- 
terial of low thermal emissivity, 7. e., 
a material which does not readily ab- 
sorb and emit heat. By definition, the 
emissivity of a surface is the ratio of 
its emissive power to that of a perfect 
radiator or black body. 

Coefficients of thermal emissivity are 
given in reference to a_ theoretical 
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Replica of Byrd’s Littke America Winter 


House. Aluminum Foil Insulated 
“black” surface which absorbs and 
emits all of the radiated heat rays strik- 
ing it. Most common building materials 
have an emissivity of approximately 
95% i. e., all but 5% of the radiant heat 
striking these surfaces is absorbed. 
Highly polished aluminum has an emis- 
sivity of .04-.06, or 94-96% of the 
radiant heat striking it is reflected. 

Coefficients of Emissivity Ag 


.935 
Roving paper 975 
Aluminum paint ......... 30 -.40 
Al-commercial polish ..... 06 -.25 
Al-highly polished ....... 04 -.06 


The deterioration or tarnishing of 
some aluminum is caused by the im- 
purities or alloys in it. Absolutely pure 
aluminum does not tarnish. It oxidizes 
almost immediately on exposure to the 
atmosphere forming a transparent film 
of aluminum oxide which prevents fur- 
ther oxidation and which does not 
appreciably affect its reflectivity. A 
sample of aluminum exposed for a year 
and a half on a roof at Columbus, Ohio, 
was found to have suffered no measur- 
able change in that regard. (4). 


Foil rolled from 99.8% pure alum- 
inum is commercially available. A sheet 
of foil from this commercially available 
stock has been subjected to a salt spray 
under pressure for a period of 100 
hours. At the end of this test and after 
the foil had dried, there was no apprecti- 
able change in the appearance of the 
polished surface. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards obtained similar results from 
the 100 hour salt spray test and as a 
result the War Department is specify- 
ing aluminum foil for use as insulation 
in army posts. 

Dampness affects the insulating ef- 
ficiency of practically all insulating 
materials. The small pores of cellular 
insulations make good water retaining 
receptacles and in the case of most. 
commonly used insulating materials 
they absorb and hold water to a greater 
or lesser degree. The effect of this 
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moisture is to temporarily reduce the 
insulating efficiency when condensation 
takes place internally or to promote 
decay or rot and thus destroy the in- 
sulating value of the material. 


Any moisture condensation which 
may occur under exceptionally high 
humidity and low temperature condi- 
tions neither harms the foil nor reduces 
its overall insulating efficiency. When 
the moisture drys away it leaves the 
foil surface bright and shiny. No other 
type of insulation performs as well un- 
der high humidity and low temperature 
conditions. 

In the thermal insulation of buildings 
the concern is the reducing of the rate 
of heat transfer and infiltration by use 
of insulating materials. The common 
losses through the walls, floors and roof 
of a building, due to the ‘transfer of heat 
through the building materials that 
separate heated or cooled areas from 
outdoor temperatures or unconditioned 
space, can be materially lessened by 
introducing insulating materials into 
the structural sections. 

The surface resistance of aluminum 
foil to the flow of heat is greater than 
for most other building materials. In 
other words, the difference in tempera- 
ture between aluminum and the sur- 
rounding air is greater than for other 
materials. The coefficients of surface 
transfer of heat for common building 
materials average 1.34-1.65 Btu/Hr./ 
Sq. Ft./° F (3) whereas aluminum 
averages 0.7 or less. 

Aluminum foil may be applied to 
building materials or other insulation 
or to modify or subdivide an air space. 
It is available applied single or double 
faced to heavy kraft paper and paper 
backed wire lath known as ecod. In 
these forms it can be used successfully 
as insulation in practically all types of 
building construction and has the ad- 
vantage of being easily installed by 
carpenters, roofers, and lathers with no 
special instructions beyond specifying 
the lapping of sheets as normally done 
with building paper or the correct spac- 
ing of multiple sheets when applying 
between framing members to form air 

spaces. 


Applying Plaster to Gage 


Applying Foil Insulated Plaster Gage 
to Two by Fours 


When one sheet of foil is used to face 
an air space single mounted foil may 
be used. When one or several sheets 
are used to divide or subdivide an air 
space double mounted foil may be used 
in conjunction with a skeleton frame- 
work of wood or rigid type insulation 
or, it may be nailed between studs, 
joists or rafters. In short, the recom- 
mended practice in installing multiple 
layers of foil, is to keep the separate 
layers uniformly spaced and free from 
unnecessary metal to metal contact. 
The foreign practice of using crumpled 
foil sheets that are more or less self 


_ aligning, is not recommended for build- 


ing installations. If followed, it requires 
a reduction in insulating value of 75% 
of that allowed on multiple sheet to 
offset the transmission of heat by direct 
conduction. 


The efficiency of foil insulation de- 
pends on its exposure to an air space. 
This means that if the metal surface 
is touched by a certain amount of con- 
tacting members such as_lap-siding 
shingles, flooring, studs or the like, the 
insulating value will be lowered in pro- 
portion to the amount of metal surface 
so covered. The reason, of course, is 
that to operate efficiently the surface 
of the foil, depending upon its reflective 
or emissive qualities, must be exposed 
to an air space. When foil is in actual 
physical contact on both surfaces it 
forms a good thermal conductor. 


The various types of rigid and loose 
insulation, because of their mass, have 
for the most part a considerable heat 
storage capacity which means added 
expense in cooling a relatively warm 
insulated chamber or in heating a cold 
one. With aluminum foil this heat stor- 
age capacity is reduced to a minimum. 


If the foil faced paper backed wire 
lath (mentioned above) is used in con- 
struction as a plaster or stucco base, 
the result is one or two sheets of foil 
insulation automatically installed and 
facing an air space. This so-called 
“ecod” is a fabric backed metal reen- 
forcing lath. Polished aluminum foil 
is asphalted to the back face of the 
heavy kraft paper fabric. This is formed 
in wide corrugations through which 
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are woven galvanized wires spaced 114” 
apart. These are welded at 4” intervals 
to galvanized V-shaped steel ribs set at 
right angles to the wires. 

The following will give some idea as 
to the insulating effectiveness of foil 
insulation in a house of standard con- 
struction. 

1. The wall is made of wood siding 
(shingles or clap-boards ), wood sheath- 
ing 25/32” thick, wood studs and the 
attending air space, metal lath and 
plaster. 

2. This wall is similar to 1 except 
that one inch of rigid board insulation 
is used instead of the wood sheathing 
and one inch of blanket insulation is 
hung between the studs dividing the 
air space in two. 

3. This wall is also similar to 1 ex- 
cept that two equally spaced sheets cf 
foil divide the air space and the plaster 
base is foil faced. 

The overall coefficients of transmis- 
sion for these walls are: 1, standard 
wall, .26; 2, two inches of added in- 
sulation, .09; and 3, three sheets of foil 
added, .10 Btu/sq. ft./Hr./°F. (5). 

In the foil insulated wall the foil 
faced plaster base, such as “ecod” is in- 
stalled as a unit in the same manner as 
the metal lath in the other two walls. 
Thus, the addition of 1” of rigid board 
insulation plus 1” of blanket type in- 
sulation is only 3.8% more efficient 
than the addition of three sheets of foil 
insulation. 

In the same type of construction, an 
air space faced on one side with foil is 
thermally equivalent to .72” of rigid 
board, .59” of blanket, and .65” of loose 
fill insulation. In like manner, an air 
space divided in two with a double 
faced sheet of foil is equivalent to 
double the thicknesses just mentioned. 
And, an air space divided with four 
layers of double faced foil equally 
spaced forming five air spaces is equiv- 
alent to 3.7” of fibre board, 3” of blan- 
ket, and 3.3” of loose insulation. 


As mentioned a while back, one of the 
sources of great heat loss is infiltration 
of air through the walls of the ordinary 
building. The usual insulating mate- 
rials have little windstop value. Infil- 
tration through 1144” of corkboard at 
40 Ibs. per sq. ft. is 423 cu. ft./hr./sq. 
ft.; through the average 14” insulation 
board, 174; and through aluminum foil 
or kraft paper 0.00. When paper 
mounted aluminum foil is properly in- 
stalled it reduces infiltration to zero. 
However, its insulating value is sec- 
ondary when the foil surface is in ac- 
tual contact with any of the building 
materials such as clapboards, sheathing 
or the like because physical contact 
permits heat to be transferred by con- 
duction. Thus, the two uses should be 
distinguished ; primary insulating value 
requires the exposure of the metal face 
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to an air space, while primary wind 
and waterproofing value may require 
that the foil surface be in direct contact 
with building materials. 

One of the large manufacturers of 
automobiles ran some preliminary tests 
on aluminum foil insulated cars. Two 
cars exactly alike as to construction and 
body finish and color were parked in 
the open in the sun. One was covered 
with foil at one-half inch from the car, 
over the roof, sides and back. The wind- 
shield and windows were left un- 
covered. The car temperatures were 
read by means of thermometers in three 
positions—five inches in back of the 
windshield, over the front seat, and to- 
ward the rear of the rear compartment. 

The initial average temperature read- 
ings were: surrounding air, 61°F. ; in- 
sulated car air, 62°F.; and uninsulated 
car, 63°F. At the end of three hours, 
the average temperatures were: sur- 
rounding air, 68°F.; insulated car, 
83.1°F.; and uninsulated car, 94.5°F. 
During this three hour period, the car 
temperatures were rising and at the 
end of this period the insulated car was 
11.4°F. cooler. From this point on, the 
car temperatures began to drop until 
at the end of an additional four hour 
period, the average temperatures were: 
surrounding air, 71.2°F. ; insulated car, 
78.8°F.; and uninsulated car, 82.8°F. 
—a difference of 4°F. between the two 
cars. 

The thermal conductivities of foil in- 
sulating pads suitable for use as re- 
frigerator insulation have been deter- 
mined with the same 24” hot-plate ap- 
paratus that Gregg described in Re- 
frigerating Engineering. (6). How- 
ever, in this case the tests were con- 
ducted with a mean temperature of 
75°F. and a temperature drop of 45°F. 


The pads were 24” x 24” x 2” made 
up of either embossed aluminum foil 
or wraft paper liners with 4” high V- 
shaped kraft paper spacer ribs mounted 
to each side of the liners at 3” centers, 
running in one direction on one side 
and in the opposite direction on the 
other side. The liners with a collar of 
30 point kraft cylinder board were 
wrapped with foil mounted kraft paper 
(foil faced in) or duplex kraft paper 
and sealed with asphalt. 


The thermal conductivity of these 
pads in Btu/sq. ft./In/°F./Hr ranged 
from .237 for five sheets of foil and 14” 
air spaces, to /367 for one sheet of foil, 
and four of kraft, to .455 for five sheets 
of kraft. The density was approxi- 
mately 1.7/cu. ft. 

We have set up an apparatus for de- 
termining the efficiency of foil pipe 
covering. Three heating units, two 
guard coils 6” long at each end of the 
24” main coil are wound on an asbes- 
tos covered one inch outside diameter 
pyrex glass tube and inserted into a 


44 inch section of standard three inch 
steam pipe—supported in the center of 
the pipe by means of two asbestos in- 
sulating cylinders one at each end of 
the 40 inch glass tube, and the whole 
closed at the ends with standard pipe 
caps. The leads from these heating 
coils are brought out through the in- 
side of the glass tube and the center of 
the pipe caps, connecting each coil in 
series with a variable resistor and the 
coils in parallel. The pipe caps and the 
3” pipe are well insulated on their 
exposed outside surfaces at the two 
ends, leaving an exposed pipe surface 
three feet long through the middle 
section of the pipe. ~ 

The pipe air temperatures are read 
by means of thermo-couples and a po- 
tentiometer in four places,—one half 
inch above and three inches in from 
each end of the main heater, and one 
half inch above and at the middle of 
the two guard heaters. This is done so 
that the guard and main heaters can 
be balanced—causing all the heat loss 
from the main heater to flow radially 
through the two foot test section of the 
pipe. The pipe temperature is read by 
means of twelve thermocouples—four 
each at 90°, at the middle and 10” to 
the right and left of the middle of the 
two foot test section. These twelve 
couples are each peened into a small 
hole 1/16” deep. 

The pipe covering to be tested is ap- 
plied in a three foot length and the 
power applied. When the heaters are 
balanced, the apparatus is allowed to 
set for sixteen hours. Then readings 
are recorded over an eight hour period, 
and checked after another lapse of six- 
teen hours. 

Following are some results obtained 
on this apparatus at an average pipe 
temperature of 301°F. and a tempera- 
ture drop from pipe to room of 227°F. 


eat Loss Efficiency 
Btu/sq. ft./Hr./°F. % 


85% Magnesia 486 83.1 
Asbestos Air Cell .647 
Double Faced 

Aluminum Foil .590 79.5 
Double Faced 

Aluminum Foil _.568 80.3 


This places this particular type of 
foil covering between Magnesia and 
Air Cell on a thermal efficiency basis. 
In conclusion, then—some of the ad- 
vantages of aluminum foil insulation 
are: 
1. Very low thermal conductivity— 
K = 22 Btu/Sq Ft/In/°F/Hr. 
(4) 

2. Very low density—approximately 
1/10 that of fibre board insulations 

3. Negligibly small heat storage ca- 
pacity 

4. Relatively small storage space 
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5. Low in cost 


6. Easily installed—clean and free 
from dust during application 


7. Non-deteriorating—the oxide film 
protects the polished surface and 
does not materially affect the emis- 
sivity 

8. Non-absorptive—may be quickly 
dried out and restored even after 
submersion in water 


9. Durability—proof against destruc- 
tion by fungi, termites and vermin 


10. Odorless 
11. Fire retarding 
12. Wind and waterproof 
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INDUSTRIAL SITE SELECTION IN- 
VOLVES COMMUNITY OBLIGA- 
TIONS, SAYS SEC’Y ROPER 


Factory sites should be chosen purely on 
the basis of lasting natural and economic 
advantages rather than on temporary in- 
ducements, according to U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce, Daniel C. Roper. Secretary 
Roper’s statement heads a symposium by 
leading authorities on the subject of indus- 
trial site-planning factors that is published 
in the August issue of Architectural Record. 

“Whether locally- or foreign-owned,” 
says Secretary Roper, “the enterprise needs 
to recognize definite obligations to the com- 
munity. Thus, the necessary good will of 
the community and safeguard for the future 
will be conserved. It is, of course, desir- 
able that the factory buildings and associated 
structures be of high standard in appearance. 
Modern architectural treatment of factory 
buildings and landscaping therewith should 
not only recognize attractiveness but depict 
as well the dignity and strength of the in- 
dustry. Attention to these details will awak- 
en community pride in the factory and thus 
promote safe business. Employes will be 
proud of it and their loyalty increased. Fur- 
thermore, the market value of neighboring 
property will be enhanced. The factory will 
thus make its place in the community and 
prove to be a good neighbor.” 

M. Ada Beney, of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, discussing labor 
considerations in factory location, points out 
that apparent advantages of low wage scales 
may be only temporary, and urges that the 
community’s facilities for recreation, educa- 
tion and health be seriously considered, since 
lack of such public facilities may throw the 
burden upon the manufacturer. 

Questions of proximity to raw materials 
are discussed by S. D. Kirkpatrick, editor 
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of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering ; 
proximity to fuel and power by Russel L. 
McBride, consulting engineer; and waste 
disposal factors by Charles P. Wood, of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. Mr. 
Wood is of the opinion that America is still 
behind Europe in solving waste disposal 
problems, and that Americans should give 
more attention to waste disposal as a factor 
in selection of sites for manufacturing plants. 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


With the July record, once again con- 
struction has established a new high level 
for the recovery. According to figures of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, the July total 
for all classes of construction amounted to 
$321,602,700 in the 37 eastern states, topping 
the previous high figure of the recovery re- 
ported in June of this year in the amount of 
$317,842,100 and representing an increase of 
8 per cent over the total of $294,734,500 re- 
ported in July, 1936. 

Of the July 1937 volume, $81,046,000 was 
for residential building, $138,063,500 for 
non-residential building, and $102,493,200 
for civil engineering projects, i. e., public 
works and public utilities. The residential 
total compares with $71,993,700 for July 
1936 and $93,078,100 for June of this year. 
The July 1937 non-residential total was 
about 44 per cent greater than the total for 
July of last year and exceeded the June 
1937 total of $124,837,000 by about 10 per 
cent. Civil engineering projects started in 
July fell materially below the figure of 
$126,615,600 shown for a year ago and were 
only little better than the total of $99,927,- 
000 shown for June of this year. 

For the first seven months of 1937 the 
total volume of construction undertaken in 
the 37 Eastern States reached $1,815,253,- 
900; this was an increase of 19 per cent 
over the total of $1,532,075,300 for the cor- 
responding seven months of last year. Of 


the 1937 cumulative volume residential 
building amounted to $597,452,500; for the 
corresponding period of 1936 residential 
building totaled $406,838,300. 


Famine in China 
From the Editorial Page of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Telegram. 

China is in the midst of a_ periodical 
famine. From Hankow comes a terrible 
story. Chinese “junks” carrying rice down 
the river were waylaid and attacked by 800 
hunger-crazed farmers whose crops had 
failed. Soldiers aboard the rice boats fired 
and killed the attackers, who then over- 
ran the neighboring countryside, chopped 
down trees, ate the leaves, and sold the 
wood for firewood. 

More than two million persons are said 
to be in a starving condition, in the area 
west of the Hankow-Peiping railroad. More 
than 6,500 have died there of starvation 
since March 1. 

China is a good example of a country 
where natural resources have been depleted 
to destruction. The forests were cut down 
centuries ago without any attempt at re- 
forestation. Floods and soil erosion fol- 
lowed. Despite the efforts of the Chinese 
at intensive cultivation, including the dan- 
gerous use of human fertilizer, the deple- 
tion of the soil has gone on. Floods have 
grown worse, more top soil has _ been 
washed away, droughts have followed. 

It is a far cry from our “fat” land to 
lean China. Yet China was once as rich and 
fertile as is the United States today. The 
same blindness, the same indifference to- 
ward the future which led to destruction 
there, could lead to destruction here. Nat- 
ural resources are not permanent and ever- 
lasting. They must be husbanded. We are 
only beginning to learn the lesson in our 
own country. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
WILL ELECT THIS FALL 


Nominations for Officers of The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers for 
1938 were announced at a recent meeting 
of the Nominating Committee held at 
Detroit, Mich. during the Semi-Annual 
Meeting. Election will be held by letter 
ballot of the entire membership, closing on 
September 28, 1937. 

The nominees as presented by the Regu- 
lar Nominating Committee of the Society 
are: 


President 


H. N. Davis, President, 
Stevens Inst. of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Vice-Presidents 

(To serve 1 year) 

F. O. Hoagland, Master Mechanic, 
Pratt & Whitney Division, 
Niles Bement-Pcnd Co., 
436 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


(To serve 2 years) 


B. M. Brigman, Dean, 
Speed Scientific School, 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Harte Cooke, Mechanical Engineer, 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp., 

100 Orchard St. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


W. H. McBryde, Cons. Engineer, 
1111 Financial Center Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


L. W. Wallace, Director, 
Equipment Research, 
Association of Am. Railroads, 
59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, III. 


Managers 
(To serve 3 years) 


Carl Bausch, Vice-President, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
635 St. Paul St.. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


S. B. Earle, Dean 

School of Engineering, 
Clemson A. & M. College, 
Clemson College, S. C. 


F. H. Prouty, Partner 
Prouty Brothers Engrg. Co., 
Exchange Bldg., 

Denver, Colo. 
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Security of Employment in the Engineer- 


{From the Monthly Labor Review (May 1937) 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor] 

Prior to the onset of the depression 
in 1929, only nonprofessional workers 
were primarily concerned with the 
stability and security of employment. 
The effects of the depression years, 
however, were such as to bring about 
a quickening of interest in the subject 
of economic security even among pro- 
fessional workers. Because of this, a 
series of questions relating to this sub- 
ject was incorporated in the Bureau’s 
study of the engineering profession. 
Data were requested concerning the 
employment and separation contract, 
pension privileges, and the medium 
used to obtain a position ; also whether 
or not the engineer reporting was un- 
der civil service, and what his status 
was with regard to patent rights. 


The present article? is based upon 
data supplied by 35,559 engineers who 
reported the field of engineering en- 
gaged in and who had an engineering 
job in December 1934.2 Their reports 
indicate that 68.4 percent of all pro- 
fessional engineers used personal con- 
tacts and recommendations to obtain 
their jobs. Those who used this me- 
dium, together with those who ob- 
tained their positions through the civil 
service, formed nearly four-fifths of 
all reporting. 

The degree of econom‘c security 
among professional engineers, as evi- 
denced by possession of an employ- 
ment contract covering some period of 
time, or by pension privileges, was 
negligible. 


1Prepared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the 
Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Work- 
ing Conditions. 


*This is fourth of a series of summary 
articles covering the results of the study. The 
previous articles were carried in the Monthly 
Labor Review for June 1936 and January and 
April 1937. 


The numbers reported in this article as 
engaged in engineering work in December 
1934 cannot be compared with those shown in 
the discussion of employment. The former 
were derived from all of the 35,890 engineers 
who reported the field of engineering in which 
they were engaged. The discussion of employ- 
ment dealt with all those older engineers who 
reported in the 3 years 1929. 1932. and 1934, and 
all 1930-32 engineers who reported in 1932 and 
1934. The grand total, including the 1933-34 
engineers, was 35,675. 


Of the 35,890 engineers who gave incomes 
data in their special field. 331 did not report 
the year of their birth. Hence, 35,559 consti- 
tutes the base for all subsequent relationships 
with field of engineering engaged in. But 
1,458 of these engineers did not report as to 
type of work engaged in, and hence 34,101 
was used as a base figure for all subsequent 
relationships with functional classification. 
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ing Profession 


In general, there appears to be little 
restriction upon professional engineers 
with regard to patent rights to inven- 
tions made by them. The extent of 
restriction, however, depended largely 
upon the engineer’s field of employ- 
ment and the type of work in which 


engaged. 


Means Used to Obtain Employment 


The data furnished by engineers 
concerning the medium through which 
they obtained employment are pre- 
sented in table 1. 


These figures demonstrate that for 
the engineering profession as a whole, 
placement was not the function of any 
particular organization. The vast ma- 
jority of professional engineers ob- 
tained their jobs through personal 
contacts and recommendations. This 
was the means used to find the posi- 
tion held in 1934 by no less than 68.4 
percent of the 35,559 engineers who 
also reported the field of engineering 
activity in which they were engaged. 
This medium of employment was re- 
ported by three-quarters of the chem- 
ical, electrical, and mining and metal- 
lurgical. engineers, and by slightly 
more than 70.0 percent of the mechan- 
ical and industrial engineers, but by 
only 61.7 percent of the civil engi- 
neers. The civil engineers, however, 
found more positions through civil 
service agencies ; in fact, 2,941, or 80.0 
percent, of the 3,706 engineers who 
were classified under this medium, 
were civil engineers. This is further 
emphasized by a consideration of the 
data for the five professional classes. 
Of the engineers who had engineering 
jobs in December 1934, 19.8 percent 
of the civil engineers stated that these 
were found through the civil service, 
whereas among the remaining four 
professional classes, the range was 
from only 2.5 percent for the chemical 
and ceramic engineers to 4.6 percent 
for the mining and metallurgical en- 
gineers. 

It will, however, be noted that per- 
sonal contacts and recommendations, 
together with civil service, accounted 
for 74.2 percent of the mechanical and 
industrial engineers. For each of the 
remaining professional classes, these 
two mediums covered approximately 
four-fifths of their respective totals, 
ranging from 78.4 percent of the 
chemical and ceramic to 81.5 percent 
of the civil engineers. Mechanical and 


industrial engineers reported relatively 
higher percentages of jobs obtained 
through an engineering society, a pri- 
vate employment agency, and news- 
papers. The most significant differ- 
ences, however, will be noted for “me- 
dium not reported” and “any other 
medium.” Thus, only in the case of 
civil, and mining and metallurgical, 
engineers did “any other medium” 
embrace smaller proportions than 
those classified under “medium not 
reported.” For the other three pro- 
fessional classes, this condition was 
reversed. “Any other medium” may 
well include a_ substantial number 
placed through their colleges, a point 
not covered in the questionnaire and 
one likely to affect the percentage 
noted in this classification. 

Although the percentage distribu- 
tions for the remaining avenues to em- 
ployment do not embrace large num- 
bers of each professional class, rela- 
tively they do present some striking 
contrasts. Only 2.4 percent of all en- 
gineers reported that they obtained 
their position through an engineering 
society. Some 3.7 and 2.7 percent re- 
spectively of the mechanical and in- 
dustrial, and mining and metallurgical 
engineers were so classified. For the 
three remaining professional classes, 
the percentages ranged from 1.4 to 
1.9. Despite the fact that so few en- 
gineers reported an engineering so- 
ciety as their employment medium, it 
must be recognized that such societies 
are an important factor in obtaining 
employment for professional engi- 
neers. It is obvious, that through their 
members there must inevitably be a 
pooling of information on employment 
prospects, both locally and nationally. 


Furthermore, the officials of the vari- 


ous societies are kept in close touch 
with local and national} employment 
conditions as a result of their meet- 
ings and conventions; but such ap- 
pointments as are made would depend 
rather upon personal contacts and rec- 
ommendations than upon _ contacts 
made through the society’s employ- 
ment service. The fact, therefore, that 
only 2.4 percent of all engineers re- 
ported the engineering society as their 
medium of employment must be inter- 
preted in the light of these conditions. 

The securing of employment 
through newspapers and _ technical 
journals was reported by 1.6 and 1.0 


percent, respectively, of all engineers 
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Table 1.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Medium of Obtaining Employment, by 
Professional Class, at End of 1934 


Engineers utilizing each specified medium 


| All pro- 


Civil, | 


| | 
| agri- 
| cultural, Me- Mining 
Chemical) and chanical and 
and | and in- | metal- 
\fessional | ceramic | tectural |Electrical| dustrial | lurgical 


Medium used to obtain employment 


| classes engineers engineers engineers engineers engineers 


| | | | | 


All mediums 


Personal contacts and recommendations ___- 
Civil service 
Engineering society 
Private employment agency 
Newspapers 
Technical journals 
United States Employment or Reemployment 

Service 
Other public employment service 
Any other medium 


All mediums 


Personal contacts and recommendations 
Civil service 
Private employment agency 
Technical journals 
United States Employment or Reemployment 

Service 
Other publie employment service 


Number 
| 35,550) 2,538) 14,861 6,816 9,833 1,511 
24,312 1,927 9,179 5,106 6,960 1,140 
706 63 2,941 289 343 | 70 
841 36 274 130 360 41 
576 49 113 112 285 17 
567 27 152 120 255 3 
363 54 142 64 85 | 18 
264 7 190 14 46 7 
268 15 169 26 54 4 
2,551 259 706 655 849 | 82 
27111 101 995 300 | 596 
Percent 
{ | | | 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
68.4 %.9| 61.7| 75.0) 70.7| 75.4 
10.4 2.5 | 19.8 | 4.2 | 3.5 | 46 
2.4 1.4 | 1.8 | 1.9 | 3.7 | 2.7 
1.6 1.9 | 8 | 1.6) 2.9 | 4 
1.0 | 1.8 | 26) 9 
2.2 | 1.0, 9 | 9 | 1.2 
| 7 | | 5 | 5 
8 | 6 | 1.1 | 4 | A 3 
7.2 | 10.2 4.8 | 96) 86} 5.4 
5.9 4.0 | 6.7 4.4 61. 7.9 


making returns. It will be noted how- 
ever that, relatively. electrical and me- 
chanical and _ industrial engineers 
found more jobs through newspapers 
than did any of the other professional 
classes ; this medium was reported by 
1.8 percent of the electrical and 2.6 
percent of the mechanical and indus- 
trial engineers, whereas among the 
other classes the highest percentage 
was 1.1. On the other hand, technical 
journals as a medium of employment 
were of more assistance to chemical 
and ceramic engineers (2.1 percent) ; 
among the remaining professional 
— percentages ranged from 0.9 
to 1.2. 


Private employment agencies were 
used by only 1.6 percent of all engi- 
neers reported. When considered to- 
gether, the two public employment 
agencies embraced approximately the 
same proportion, namely, 1.5 percent. 
A similar comparison among the five 
professional classes showed that, rela- 
tively, public agencies were of more 
importance to civil engineers, of whom 
2.4 percent so reported, whereas the 
next highest percentage was 1.0 per- 
cent for mechanical and industrial en- 
gineers. Only 0.8 percent of the civil 
engineers used private employment 
agencies to obtain jobs, but 2.9 per- 
cent of the mechanical and industrial 
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engineers did so; for the remaining 
professional classes, the percentages 
ranged from 1.1 to 1.9 percent. 


Economic Security in the Engineering 
Profession 

A written contract of employment 
and pension privileges are two import- 
ant criteria of economic security. The 
efficacy of any such schemes, however, 
depends to a marked extent upon. the 
nature of the employment. This is 


demonstrated by a comparison of the 
data concerning economic security 
among professional engineers who re- 
ported as being engaged in public en- 
gineering, personal service, and pri- 
vate engineering. 

Civil-service status—The import- 
ance of civil-service status as a factor 
in stability of employment is shown in 
table 2. 

Despite the fact that in all 11,177 
of the engineers reporting were in the 
employ of public authorities in De- 
cember 1934, only 45.0 percent of 
them reported as being under civil 
service. The proportion of all engi- 
neers with civil-service status was 
48.4 percent in the case of positions 
under the Federal Government, and 
for employment under State and coun- 
ty, and municipal governments, 36.1 
and 45.6 percent, respectively. This 
percentage under civil service of these 
engineers employed by the Federal 
Government was higher than in the 
two other public employments, despite 
the enormous increase in Federal Gov- 
ernment employment by December 
1934, because of the amount of tem- 
porary employment under the work- 
relief programs; it may be assumed 
that relatively few of the engineers so 
employed would be classified under 
civil service. Consequently, under 
normal circumstances, the proportion 
of all engineers under civil service 
with the Federal Government would 
be higher than 48.4 percent. On the 
other hand, with regard to the other 
two classes of public engineering, it 
will be recalled that the numbers of 
engineers so engaged remained com- 
paratively stable over the period 1930- 
34. Hence, the proportions reported 
as being under civil service are repre- 
sentative of the situation. 

The relative proportions of each 
professional class under civil service 


Table 2.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting as to Civil-Service Status, by Field of 
Employment and Professional Class, at End of 1934 


| 


Field of employment 


status | status 


| 


Number Percent 
With- | With. | 
out | | Not re-| out | With | Not re- 


| With 

and professional class ‘Total porting Total | status | status porting 

| | | 
Federal Government -----.----.-------------| 4,649 | 2,084 | 2,250 315 | 100.0; 44.8 | 48.4 6.8 
Chemical and ceramic ----_------------- | 74 22 44 8 1000) 2.7; 59.5, 10.8 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural --| 3,620 1,649 1,734 237 100.0) 45.6) 47.9 6.5 
| 306 143} 138 | 25 | 100.0 46.7 | 45.1) 8.2 
Mechanical and industrial ------------- 549 240 272 | 37 | 100.0 | 43.7 49.6 | 6.7 
Mining and metallurgical 100 30 62 8 100.0 30.0| 620) 8.0 
State and county governments --_-------- | 4,438 | 2,487 | 1,604 347 100.0 56.1 36.1 | 7.8 
Chemical and ceramic 37 30 3 | 4/1000; 81.1} 8.1 10.8 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural --| 4,044 2,203 1,535 306 100.0, 54.4) 38.0 7.6 
| 134 | 91 23 | 10!1000| 67.9! 24.6) 7.5 
Mechanical and industrial --._------_-- | 170 | 123 | 28 | 19 | 100.0; 72.3 16.5; 11.2 
Mining and metallurgical ------------__ | 53 40 | 5 8 1000 75.5 | 9.4; 15.1 
Municipal governments 2,090 1,028 | 952 | 110 | 100.0 49.1 | 45.6) 5.3 
Chemical and ceramic _-___-__--------_- 54 | 28 | 28 | 3,100.0} 51.8, 426) 5.6 
Civil, agricultural, and architectural __| 1,617 | 829 | 709 | 79 100.0; 51.3 43.8) 4.9 
238 88 126) 14| 1000} 37.0| 57.1| 5.9 
Mechanical and industrial _-_------__-- 158 70 vy a 11 | 1000 | 44.3 48.7 | 7.0 
Mining and metallurgical 23 13 7 | 3'1000) 56.6 30.4 13.0 
23 


2 
| 
| 
| 
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differed very markedly among the 
three classes of public engineering em- 
ployment. The smallest range oc- 
curred in Federal positions—from 
45.1 percent for electrical engineers to 
62.0 percent for mining and metal- 
lurgical engineers. These two pro- 
fessional. classes also constituted the 
extremes of the range of the propor- 
tions embraced by municipal govern- 
ments, but in reverse order. Thus, of 
the mining and metallurgical engineers 
in municipal employment 30.4 percent, 
and of the electrical engineers 57.1 
percent, had civil service status. Rel- 
atively, the smallest numbers of each 
professional class under civil service 
were found in State and county gov- 
ernments. This is best exemplified by 
the comparative data for civil engi- 
neers; of their number, 47.9 and 43.8 
percent respectively, in Federal and 
municipal employments, but only 38.0 
percent in State and county positions, 
had civil-service status. But since the 
civil engineers comprised approxi- 
mately 80.0 percent of the 5,038 en- 
gineers who were under civil service, 
it is obvious that such a status is a 
significant contributory factor to the 
stability of employment. 

The employment contract——For the 
engineering profession as a whole, the 
data in table 3 clearly evidence a lack 
of economic security in terms of a 
written contract which would secure 
employment over a substantial period 
of time. In all, only 3,169, or 8.9 per- 
cent, of the 35,559 engineers who re- 
ported employment in an engineering 
field‘ were covered by written con- 

*Throughout: the whole of this discussion, 
only engineering employment is considered. 
Consequently, no cognizance has been taken 


of the economic security of engineers engaged 
in nonengineering employment. 


tract. Of these, some 0.8 percent had 
a contract for less than 1 year, 3.5 
percent a contract for between 1 and 
2 years, and only 0.9 percent for 2 


years or more. Engineers who did 
not report as to period of contract 
formed 3.7 percent of the whole. No 
less than 91.1 percent either answered 
“No” or did not furnish specific in- 
formation. 

Comparison of the positive returns 
on employment contract from all en- 
gineers in the three broad fields of en- 
gineering employment shows that use 
of the contract was most common in 
personal service—primarily education. 

For engineers under contract in the 
personal service field the most com- 
mon contract period (reported by 25.6 
percent of the 2,778 engineers so en- 
gaged) was from 1 to 2 years. Some 
4.0 percent were under contract for 
periods of 2 years or longer. Although 
the corresponding percentages for pub- 
lic engineering were much lower than 
for personal service, they were higher 
than for private engineering. For em- 
ployment contracts under 1 year, how- 
ever, private exceeded public engineer- 
ing (1.0 percent, as against 0.5 per- 
cent). Of all reporting engineers en- 
gaged in public engineering, 2.0 per- 
cent had contracts for 1 and under 2 
years, and 1.1 percent for periods of 
2 years and over. The corresponding 
percentages for private engineering 
were 1.4 and 0.5 percent. 

For the separate fields of employ- 
ment under private engineering, rela- 
tively the largest proportion of engi- 
neers under contract in their jobs oc- 
curred in manufacturing, with 408, or 
3.8 percent of the 10,888, reporting 
as so engaged. In the construction 
and extractive industries 3.0 and 2.0 


Table 3.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Employment Contract, by Field of Employ- 
ment, at End of 1934 


Number Percent 
Under contract Un- Under contract | Un- 
for— der for— der 
con- con- 
Field of employment tract, tract, 
no pe- nope- 
land 2 riod | Not land 2 | riod} Not 
Un- | under) years! re- re- Un- junder years} re- 
der1; 2 and | port-| port- |der 1; 2 and | port-) port- 
Total | year | years | over| ed | ing} |Total year|years over; ed | ing} 
All fields 35,550 | 295 | 1,234 | 330 | 1,310 (32,390 | 100.0) 0.8| 3.5) 0.9| 3.7 | 91.1 
Private engineering --._---|21,604 212 298 99 637 |20,358 | 100.0 1:0 |. 1.4 -5 | 2.9 | 94.2 
Construction --.-.-.-..| 3,437 32 63 12 113 | 3,217 | 100.0 9 1.8 3 3.3 | 93. 
Extractive industries -_| 1,841 11 21 6 60 | 1,743 | 100.0 3 | 3.3 | 94.7 
Publie utilities - ..._.- 4,183 16 21 8 50 | 4,088 | 100.0 4 5 2 1.2 | 97.4 
Transportation -______ 1,255 | 5 4 2 17 | 1,227 | 100.0 4 3 2] 1.4 | 97.7 
Manufacturing -_---.-_- 10,888 | 148 189 71 397 |10,083 | 100.0 | 1.4] 1.7 -7 | 3.6 | 92.6 
Publie engineering 224; 121 295 (10,484 | 100.0 2.0] 1.1] 2.6 | 98.8 
Federal Government --.| 4,649 | 33 42 34 181 | 4,359 | 100.0 7 9 -7 | 3.9 | 98.8 
State and county gov- 
OpOTORtR: ° 4.438 15 125 50 81 | 4,167 | 100.0 3 2.8 1.1 1.8 | 94.0 
Municipal governments 2,090 | 5 57 87 33 | 1,958 | 100.0 
Personal service 2,778 30 712 | 110 378 | 1,548 | 100.0 | 1.1 | 25.6 4.0 | 13.6 | 55.7 
} 


1 Also includes those who reported “No”, which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 
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percent, respectively, had written con- 
tracts. The smallest proportions under 
contract were reported by engineers 
in the employ of public utilities or en- 
gaged in transportation (1.1 and 0.9 
percent, respectively). There was a 
marked contrast in contract status be- 
tween Federal positions and those in 
the two other categories of public en- 
gineering. Thus, while only 2.3 per- 
cent of the 4,649 reporting engineers 
in Federal employ were on contract, 
the proportion working on this basis 
for State and county and for munici- 
pal governments formed respectively 
4.2 and 4.7 percent of their grand to- 
tals. 

The type of work in which engi- 
neers under contract were engaged is 
presented in table 4. 

In general, the distribution followed 
the same trend as shown in table 3, 
that is to say, the largest groups had 
written contracts for periods from 1 
and under 2 years. Table 4 also con- 
firms the previous finding that engi- 
neers engaged in teaching are relative- 
ly more secure with regard to employ- 
ment than other members of the en- 
gineering profession: 33.8 percent of 
their number reported written con- 
tracts for periods of from 1 to 2 years. 
Sales employments, next in order, had 
under contract for a similar period 
only 3.9 percent of their 1,513 report- 
ing engineers, and general administra- 
tion and management only 2.3 percent. 
Each of the other types of work had 
less than 2.0 percent. Even for the 
contract periods of 2 years and over, 
teaching covered 4.8 percent of the 
total reported for this type of work. 
The next highest percentage, namely, 
1.5, was reported for general adminis- 
tration and management. In no one 
of the remaining employments did the 
percentage of engineers with written 
contracts for 2 years and over exceed 
0.8 percent. 

Thus, with regard to fields of em- 
ployment or the types of work within 
them, the engineering profession can- 
not be said to have any substantial se- 
curity of employment provided 
through a written contract for a period 
of time. On the other hand, profes- 
sional engineers are not generally re- 
stricted with regard to the seeking of 
employment similar to that in which 
they may be engaged. This is evi- 
denced by a consideration of the data 
furnished by professional engineers 
concerning their separation contract 
status (tables 5 and 6). 

Only 1.4 percent of all the report- 
ing engineers stated that they were 
under a contract for a definite period 
of time during which they bound them- 
selves not to seek similar employment. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Employment Contract, by Type of Work 
Engaged in, at End of 1934 


Type of work 


Total 
All types 34,101 
Design and research ------- | 9,050 
Construction | 8,233 
@onsulting | 2,146 
Sales | 1,518 
General administration and 


Number Percent 
Under contract Un- Under contract 
for— der for— 
con- 
tract, 
no pe- 
1 and 2 riod | Not land| 2 | 
Un- | under years} re- re- Un- |under, years 
der1) 2 and | port- | port- der 1; 2 | and 
year years|over| ed | ing? |Iotal | year | years) over 
288 | 1,196 | 311 | 1,236 |/31,070 | 100.0 | 0.8 | 3.5 0.9. 
106 119 52 305 | 8,468 | 100.0 1,2 1.3 6 
39 153 63 209 | 7,769 | 100.0 5 1.9 8 
57 79 38 148 | 7,954 | 100.0 BY 1.0 5 
26 30 11 80 | 1,999 | 100.0 1.2 1.4 6 
24 692 98 350 886 | 100.0 1.2 | 33.8] 4.8 
15 59 7 56 | 1,376 | 100.0 1.0; 3.9 5 
21; 64| 42 88 | 2,618 | 100.0| .7| 2.3| 1.5 
| 


Un- 
er 


Oe 


1 Also includes those who reported ‘‘No’’, 


which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 


Table 5.—Distribution of All Engineers, Reporting Separation Contract, by Field of Employ- 
ment, at End of 1934 


Field of employment 


All employments ---------- 
Private engineering 
Construction 
Extractive industries -- 
Publie utilities 
Transportation 
Manufacturing 
Publie engineering 
Federal Government --- 
State and county gov- 
ernments 
Municipal governments 


Personal service 


Number Percent 

Under contract Un- Under contract | Un- 

for— der for— der 

con- con- 

tract, tract, 

no pe- | no pe- 
| land 2 | riod | Not ‘lL and| 2 | riod | Not 
Un- | under’ years} re- re- Un- under) Years| re- re- 
der'l| and | port- | port- der 2 | and | port-| port- 
year years | over ed | ing? — year | years] over| ed | ing? 

| | 

287 | 128 95 34,972 | 100.0| 0.8| 0.4] 0.3 | 98.3 
180 | 67| 124 38 [21,195 | 100.0; .8| .6| 98.1 
32 | 5 8 10 3,382 | 100.0 9 ok 2 3. | 98.5 
19 1 2 4 1,815 100.0 1.0 a | -2 | 98.6 
16 2 2 4 | 4,159 | 100.0 4 (*) (?) -1l | 99.5 
111 | 59 112 18 10,588 | 100.0 1.0 5 1.0 -2.| 97.3 
2| 26 11,006] 100.0} .4| (2)| (2)| .2| 99-4 
16 1 2 8 | 4,622 | 100.0 3 (?) (2) -2 | 99.5 
10 | 4,400 | 100.0| (2) |------ | 99.2 
8 | 2,074 100.0 -4 | 99.3 
57 2 31 | 2,681 100.0 2.1 3 od 1.1 | 96.4 


1 Also includes those who reported “No”, which number could not be separated in the tabulation. 
2 Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 


Table 6.—Distribution of All Engineers Reporting Separation Contract, by Type of Work 


Engaged in, at End of 1934 


Type of work 


All types 


Design and research 
Constriction 
Operation 
Consulting 
Teaching 
Sales 
General administration and 
and management 


Number Percent 

Under contract Un- Under contract | Un- 
for— der for— der 

con- con- 
tract, tract, 
no pe- nope- 

land 2 riod | Not ‘land 2 | riod 

Un- | under| years| re- re- Un- under years) re- 
der 1; 2 and | port- | port- der1 2 and | port- 
year years | over ed | ing1 |Total | year years over; ed 

| | 

274 72 | 122 93 |33,540 | 100.0 | 0.8 | 0.2 0.38 
68 33 | 62 15 | 8,872 | 100.0} .8| .4| .2 
45 9 2 18 | 8,159 | 100.0 ee VE ay 2 
52 12 33 16 | 8,163 | 100.0 

9 8 | 2,119 | 100.0 4 
51 S31 | 1,962 | 100.0 | 1.5 
28 6 5 1 | 1,473 | 100.0} 1.9; .4 3 
20 6| 4| 2,792 100.0) «1 

} 


1 Also includes those who reported ‘“‘No’’, which number could not be 


2ZLess than 1/10 of 1 percent. 
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separated in the tabulation 


This included 0.8 percent whose sep- 
aration contracts were for less than 1 
year, 0.2 percent for a period of from 
1 to 2 years, and 0.4 percent for 2 
years and over. Clearly, restrictions 
upon professional engineers with re- 
gard to new employment were few. 

It will, however, be noted in table 5 
that 2.1 percent of the reporting engi- 
neers in personal service were under 
separation contracts for less than 1 
year, whereas the proportion in ex- 
tractive industries and manufacturing 
was 1.0 percent each. The reason for 
the relatively greater use of the sep- 
aration contract in personal service is 
not clear. In the case of extractive in- 
dustries and manufacturing, the use of 
secret processes probably makes nec- 
essary some protection for the em- 
ployer. It is, however, very evident 
that even for these fields such a con- 
tract is seldom required. This free- 
dom from restriction with regard to 
other employment is also apparent 
from table 6. Only two types of work 
—teaching and sales—covered more 
than 1.0 percent of their respective 
totals, and in neither case did the 
period of contract exceed 1 year. In 
the teaching profession 2.5 percent of 
the engineers were under separation 
contract and in sales 1.9 percent ; none 
of the other groups exceeded 0.8 per- 
cent. Notwithstanding, it is signifi- 
cant that some 0.7 percent of the en- 
gineers engaged in design and re- 
search were under separation contract 
for periods for 2 years and over. 


Provision for retirement on pension. 


—An analysis of the data furnished by 
professional engineers concerning their 
pension privileges is presented in table 


As of December 1934 almost one- 
third (10,641) of the 35,559 profes- 
sional engineers reporting who had en- 
gineering jobs at that time stated that 
they had pension privileges. Of this 
number, 6,684, or 18.8 percent, were 
covered by contributory pension 
schemes, and 3,957, or 11.1 percent 
by noncontributory schemes. Some 
57.8 percent were in employments for 
which no pension provision had been 
made. About 12.3 percent did not fur- 
nish information. 

Of the engineers in pensionable po- 
sitions, the smallest relative propor- 
tion, 26.2 percent, were engaged in 
private engineering. By contrast, 37.4 
percent of the engineers engaged in 
public engineering and 29.0 percent of 
those in personal service had pension 
privileges. It will also be noted that 
for’ public engineering and personal 
service the contributory scheme pre- 
dominated. On the other hand, of the 


(Continued in the October Issue) 
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| 
con- 
| 
no pe- 
| riod | Not 
re- | re- 
port-| port- 
ed | ing 
36 | 91.2 
| 93.5- 
| 94.3 
| 96 0 
| $3 2 
| 43.1 = 
| 90.9 
| 92.4 
{ 
| 
Total | 
35,559 | = 
(21,604 | 
3,437 | 
1,841 | 
| 4,183 | 
| 1,255 | 
10,888 | | 
11,177 | 
4,649 ras 
| 4,438 
| 2,060 7 
| 
| 
| 
| Not : 
| re- 
| port- 
| ing 
| 9,050 97.9 
8,233 99.2 
8,276 | 98.7 
2,146 | 98.7 
2.050 95.7 
1,513 | 97.3 
| 2,833 98.6 : 
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OF STATE SOCIETIES 


“THE SUMMER SOLSTICE” 


INDIANA 


I. S. P. E. NEWS LETTER 


Issued by the Indiana Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Inc. 


_Editor’s Note: Two meetings of the So- 
ciety have been held since the publication of 
the first news letter. Since the meetings of 
June 18th and July 9th were but three 
weeks apart, items of interest from both 
meetings are condensed in this issue of the 
news letter. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
DISCUSSED 


At the June 18th meeting of the Society, 
a great portion of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the relation of the 
professional engineer to labor organizations. 
An outgrowth of the Wagner Labor Act, 
the recent organization activities of the la- 
ber unions have forced the professional man 
to take an interest in labor questions in 
which he formerly evinced little, if any, in- 
terest. 

Engineer C. A. Broecker discussed at 
length the activities of the union organiza- 
tions in localities where engineers were af- 
fected, and he compared the organization 
structure of the so-called vertical unions 
such as those of the C. I. O. with the hori- 
zontal unions of the A. F. of L. Various 
members spoke briefly on the labor question 
as it affected men in the professions and 
voiced the opinion that the professional man 
should not be forced to align himself with 
one of the unions. Since this seemed to be 
the general sentiment of the members. it 
was voted to send a telegram to the Na- 
tional Directors of the Society, informing 
them that our Society was heartily in ac- 
cord with their efforts to have the profes- 
sional engineers excluded from the provi- 
sions of the Wagner Labor Act. The tele- 
gram was sent by our national director, Earl 
Carter, so that it would reach the Board 
of Directors before their meeting in Wash- 
ington on the morning of June 19th, 


COMMITTEE INVITES 
SUGGESTIONS 

Chairman J. T. Hallett of the committce 
on Ethics and Practice at the July 9th meet- 
ing invited suggestions from the members 
to aid the committee in preparing a code of 
ethics for engineers. The committee has a 
lot of work ahead of it in preparing this 
code and it is the aim of the committee to 
make it as complete as possible. 

Pres. S. G. Cohen emphasized the im- 
portance ef such a code, and cited.the code 
adopted by the Ohio Society which has not 
only been adopted by the practicing en- 
gineers but by the State Board of Reg‘s- 
tration as a basis for enforcement. At the 
present time it is impossible to support a 
charge of unethical practice against a 
registered engineer before the Indiana 
Board of Registration due to the fact that 
no code of ethics has been adopted in this 
state. 
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ENFORCEMENT COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES BEAR FRUIT 


The report of Chairman G. R. Harr’s 
committee on Enforcement definitely proves 
that an active professional engineers organ- 
ization can be of assistance to the Engineers 
Registration Board in enforcing the Indiana 
Registration Law. The board has previ- 
ously been handicapped in citing violators 
of the law due to lack of definite informa- 
tion regarding them. 

Engineer Harr stated that an investiga- 
tion had been made of the thirteen firms re- 
ported to him at the last meeting of the 
executive board with the result that some 
of them have since become registered, some 
have paid up delinquent renewal fees, and 
one firm announced its retirement from the 
engineering field. Information on _ firms 
which still failed to comply with the law 
was turned over to the Indiana Engineers 
Registration Board for their action. 


MEMBERSHIP CONTINUES TO 
INCREASE 


With the addition of thirteen new mem- 
bers reported at the July meeting, the mem- 
bership of the Society has passed the three 
hundred and fifty mark. Our membership 
now includes approximately thirty per cent 
of the registered engineers in the state. 
Through the organization of local chapters 
in the larger cities it is hoped to extend our 
membership geographically with a_ re- 
sultant sizeable increase in the number of 
members. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Engineer Perry T. Ford national vice- 
president, was in Indianapolis July 13th and 
spent the afternoon with Pres. S. G. Cohen. 
Engineer Ford praised the Indiana Society 
for its work to date and offered his 
personal services to the Society at any time 
we should want to call on him. 


SOCIETY ADOPTS RESOLUTIONS 
ON DEATH OF CHARTER 
MEMBER 


In connection with the recent death of 
Charles Brossman, prominent Indianapolis 
engineer and a charter member of the 
Society, a resolution was presented at the 
July meeting by Engineer W. W. Hadley. 
This resolution of recognition and apprecia- 
tion for his life of outstanding service to 
the engineering profession was adopted by 
the Society, and the secretary was instructed 
to send a copy of the resolution to the 
family of the deceased. 


REGISTRATION RENEWALS DUE 


All members of the Society are reminded 
that the renewal fees for Certificates of 
Registration are due on or before July 31st. 
In accordance with the Indiana Registra- 
tion Law, all certificates of registration as 
a Professional Engineer or Land Surveyor 
expire on July 31st each year and shall be 
invalid from that date unless renewed. The 
renewal fee, if paid on or before July 31st, 
is five dollars ($5.00). Delayed renewals in- 
crease one dollar per month or fraction 
thereof, with a maximum renewal fee of ten 


dollars ($10.00). PAY YOUR RENEWAL 
NOW AND SAVE THE DELAYED 
RENEWAL FEE. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITED FOR 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 

A Communication has been received from 
Robert Hall Craig, editor of the American 
Engineer, requesting cooperation by the 
State Societies in securing advertising for 
the magazine. Both professional and in- 
dustrial advertising are solicited. 

Engineer V. E. Burkle, chairman of the 
committee on Public Relations, has a sup- 
ply of rate cards which are available for 
any member who is willing to assist in 
securing advertising. 


MEMBERS APPROVE NEW 
MEETING PLACE 


Several of the members have commented 
on the comfortable and attractive quarters 
in the Indiana World War Memorial 
Building where the Society has convened 
the past two months. 

Much of the credit for securing this 
meeting place should go to Engineer Frank 
Y. Hardy who has made the arrangements 
for the two meetings there. It is hoped 
that arrangements can be made to use the 
Memorial Building for a regular place of 
meeting. 


REGISTRATION BOARD HEAD 
RESIGNS 

Announcement has been made of the 
resignation, effective July Ist, of Engineer 
P. E. Middleton, Chairman of the Indiana 
State Board of Registration for Profes- 
sional Engineers and Land Surveyors. He 
had been a member of the board for the 
past four years. 

Engineer Middleton tendered his resigna- 
tion for business reasons as his new work 
necessitated his transferring his residence 
to a neighboring state. 

We regret to lose one of our Society 
members from the Board of Registration 
but our regret at this loss is tempered by 
the knowledge that his transfer is in the 
nature of a promotion. The best wishes of 
the Indiana Society of Professional Engi- 
neers are extended to Engineer Middleton 
in his new undertaking. 


NEWS OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 
CALUMET CHAPTER ELECTS 
OFFICERS 
The recently organized Calumet Chapter 
of the Indiana Society of Professional En- 
gineers has elected officers, and the new 
president reports that they have their chapter 

activities under way. 

The officers of the Calumet Chapter are 
President, Frank Shutt, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Gary; Vice-President. Z. B. Camp- 
bell, City Engineer, East Chicago; Secre- 
tary, B. Hoffman, Right-of-Way Agent for 
State Highway Commission of Indiana Val- 
paraiso; and Treasurer, E. M. Peck, 
Project Engineer for the Highway Com- 
mission, LaPorte. 

Directors elected are J. G. Kraft, East 
Chicago; L. L. Dillingham, Valparaiso; Leo 
Besozzi, Hammond and E. E. Schoenbeck, 
Gary. 
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The News Letter will gladly publish items 
of interest concerning the local chapters. 
All news sent in for publication should be 
addressed to the Secretary, J. V. Smythe. 
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Engincers A. L. Stadermann and G. C. 
Thompson, of Terre Haute, are to assemble 
the registered engineers of Vigo County 
with the view of forming a local chapter 
in that county. 


KENTUCKY 


Officers of the Kentucky Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers: 

President, George H. Sager, Jr., 
ville. 

First Vice-President, D. V. Terrell, Lex- 
ington. 

Second Vice-President, 
Madisonville. 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. S. Crouse, Lex- 
ington. 


Louis- 


Paul M. Jones, 


BOARD OF DIRECTION 


O. S. Batten, Pikeville............ 1937-38 
Wm. A. .  Borries, Dawson 
B. M. Brigman, Louisville......... 1937-38 
Woolsey M. Caye, Louisville....... 1937-38 
C. Crome, Lexington ........... 1937 
Paul M. Jones, Madisonville....... 1937 
J. H. Romann, Louisville.......... 1936-37 
George H. Sager, Jr., Louisville ....19?6-37 
H. L. Shearer, Lexington ......... 1936-37 
D. V. Terrell, Lexington........... 1937 
J. S. Watkins, Lexington.......... 1936-37 
W. B. Wendt, Louisville........... 1937 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
Finance 
J. S. Watkins, Chairman........ Lexington 
Legislative 
B. M. Brigman, Chairman...... Louisville 
Membership 
C. S. Crouse, Chairman........ Lexington 
Press and Publicity 
W. B. Wendt, Chairman........ Louisville 
Louisville 
Program 
D. V. Terrell, Chairman........ Lexington 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
Louisville Kv. 
June 15 1937. 


Fellow Members of the Kentucky Society 
of Professional Engineers : 

We are approaching the fourth anniver- 
sary of the founding of this organization 
by a group of representative enginecrs. who 
met in Frankfort in the fall of 1933. The 
aims and objectives of this association are 
well known to whose who have taken an 
active interest in the Society’s welfare. 
Since its founding the Society has enjoyed 
a steady and healthy growth; few mem- 
bers have resigned, and I am given to 
understand that practically all have shown 
their interest by keeping up the annual dues. 
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Our Year Book will include approxi- 
mately 160 names of engineers practicing in 
all of the specialized fields. To become an 
influence in this State we must enlist every 
professional engineer qualified to become a 
member. In this endeavor I ask you to 
join with me and expect each member to 
bring in at least one new applicant before 
January 1, 1938. 

The flood of January and February of 
this year damaged approximately one third 
of all of the counties in the State; during 
that emergency the engineer was outstand- 
ing in every community in advising, direct- 
ing and supervising the relief of the dis- 
tressed. In addition, many of these men 
continued their efforts during the recon- 
struction period which followed. Such acts 
show us that the professional engin-er is a 
necessary part of Society and can play an 
active part in every community regardless 
of its size. This drastic lesson should im- 
press us all with the necessity of the en- 
gineer voluntarily giving a portion of his 
time for public service on matters of a 
technical nature. If each one of us would 
volunteer this service, not only would our 
own characters be strengthened and ex- 
panded, but our profession would also be 
recognized and elevated in the opinion of 
our people. 

GeorcE H. Sacer, Jr., 
President. 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
MEETING OF JULY 10, 1937 


A high mark was set for future meetings 
of Mo. S. P. E., by the turnout and en- 
thusiasm of the meeting held in Jefferson 
City on July 10th for permanent organiza- 
tion. The informal afternoon meeting drew 
thirty or more members who took active 
part in the discussion and listened with 
growing interest to the enlightening remarks 
of Willard S. Conlon, Secretary. of the Na- 
tional Society, and to the experiences of C. 
A. Lashbrook, Secretary of the Oklahoma 
Society. 

A get-together dinner meeting at Mc- 
Kinney’s Cafe at 6:30 P. M. saw forty- 
three members and guests gather in the 
first of certainly many enjoyable banquets. 
Engineer A. H. Baum was the principal 
speaker for the banquet and described in 
detail the long fight for registration which 
ended in defeat at the last legislature. 

At 8:30 P. M., the members gathered in 
the auditorium of the Public Library and 
went into a brass-tacks business session 
after Engineer Conlon and Engineer Lash- 
brook had presented further facts on the 
movement which we intend to support. 

The effect of the remarks by the visitors 
was such that the Society framework was 
adjusted to fit the solid foundation which 
the National and other State Societies have 
provided. On this premise the Constitu- 
tion was partially adopted and officers 
elected to start the machinery working. The 
list of officers is shown in the article on 
Committees. 

Engineer Ray Adams apnointed 
chairman of a snecial committee to nrenare 
the memoirs of Engineer Foster W. Harvey 
who passed to Eternal Rest in June. En- 
sineer Harvey was one of the first to ‘oin 
the Society after its organization in Jan- 
uarv. 

The final revision and approval of the 


Constitution was turned over to the Ex- 
ecutive Board to complete. 


ATTENTION MEMBERS! 


Enclosed with thi NEWS LETTER you 
will find a copy of the formal application 
blank. For purposes of completing our rec- 
ords it is necessary that you fill out this 
form completely and return it with your 
assessment of the balance of dues. An extra 
copy is provided so that you can turn it 
over to an engineer acquaintance and obtain 
his membership. 

Also note that as soon as you have re- 
turned the application and balance of dues 
you will receive a Membership Card which 
will show that you are a Member in Good 
Standing. This is valuable to you so do 
not delay in completing your membership 


requirements. 
W. H. McDILL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OUR NEW SOCIETY 
By: E. W. Carlton, President 


The first Annual meeting of the Missouri 
Society of Professional Engineers was held 
in Jefferson City, Saturday, July 10, 1937. 
At this meeting a new spirit of cooperation 
and a consciousness of the need of organ- 
ization seemed to prevail throughout the 
group. It was indeed an encouraging cir- 
cumstance when a large representative group 
of Missouri engineers met and organized as 
a functioning unit to ascertain the problems 
which confront our profession and lay plans 
which will perfect methods for their solu- 
tion. 

Mere organization, however, should not 
be the end in itself. The merit and useful- 
ness of our organization will depend upon 
its character, objectives and activities. 

The following, in broad terms, is the ob- 
jective of the Society as set forth in Article 
I, Section 2 of our Constitution: “The Ob- 
ject of the Society shall be the advancement 
of the profession of engineering in its sev- 
eral branches, the professional improvement 
of its mmbers, the promotion of the profes- 
sional welfare of its members, the encour- 
agement of social relations among engineers 
of the State of Missouri, and the spon- 
soring of adequate legislation for the pro- 
tection of engineers and of the public against 
irresponsible and unethical practices.” 

Specific objectives to which we might 
aspire have been admirably set forth in a 
recent address by Dean W. H. Hitchler 
before the Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) 
Chapter of Registered Professional Engi- 
neers. They are as follows: 

1. The requirement of adequate educa- 
tion, training and character for admission 
to our profession. 

2. The driving of the unscrupulous and 
unfit out of the practice of our profession. 

3. The protection of the public against 
the doing of engineering work by unau- 
thorized or untrained persons. 

4. The giving of advice and help to 
young engineers. 

5. The post graduation education of en- 
gineers. 

6. The establishment of state wide stand- 
ards and ethics in engineering practice. 

Today, the voice that is heard the views 
that carry weight and the opinions that are 
respected are those of organized groups. 
Therefore, the higher the character of our 
organization’s personnel, the more vigorous 
and efficient will be its actions, and the 
greater will be the 


importance of the 


Yes 
4 


character of its objectives. It is quite evi- 
dent that our first aim should be to enlist 
ino our ranks the best and most represen- 
tative of the entire engineering profession 
in the State of Missouri. So let every 
member do his share toward increasing the 
size and scope of our membership. 

You will find listed in another article in 
this News Letter, the various Committee 
Chairman appointments. It is our earnest 
desire that every member cooperate with all 
committees in furthering the work of build- 
ing a strong State Society during the com- 
ing year. 

The Board of Directors are laying plans 
to hold three regional meetings during the 
year, in addition to the summer Annual 
meeting to be held in Jefferson City. The 
tentative plan now includes a fall meeting 
in St. Louis, a winter meeting in the central 
part of the State and a spring meeting in 
song City. Full details will be announced 
ater. 

Finally, the success or failure of our or- 
ganization depends upon the active interest 
of every member. Suggestions and criticisms 
will always be gratefully appreciated by 
your Board of Directors. Let us all be 
boosters and work toward obtaining for the 
Engineering Profession of the State of 
Missouri the respect, dignity and influence 
commensurate with its ideals and accomp- 
lishments. 


_Do you have a specific aim for the So- 
ciety? Let’s have it, we want to hear from 
you and what you have to say about our 
work because we are working for you. 

Address W. H. McDill, 208 Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


The first meeting of the Executive Board 
was called by President Carlton for July 
21, and the following attended: E. W. Carl- 
ton, Joe B. Butler, M. E. Countryman, L. 

Helmreich, H. M. Brush, ee: 
Learned, and W. H. McDill. 

The principal matter of business was the 
final revision and approval of the Constitu- 
tion and By Laws. The importance of this 
work is apparent and considerable time was 
— to achieving the best possible re- 
sults. 

President Carlton also presented for ap- 
proval the chairman and members of the 
Standing Committees. These were not com- 
pleted as it was realized that further study 
of the members would reveal those who are 
eligible for committee posts. 

Some time was devoted to study of the 
details concerning the machinery of the 
Society and the Secretary was instructed to 
carry out the necessary plans. 

The turnout for this meeting was grati- 
fying to President Carlton and he also re- 
ceived letters from all other Board Mem- 
bers explaining their inability to attend and 


expressing regrets that they could not at- 


tend. 

Continued interest on the level shown at 
this first meeting insures an active and 
progressive Society. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Each and every Member of this Society 
has one important duty to perform which 
he cannot fail to do and that is obtaining 
at least one new member as soon as pos- 
sible. The success of this organization de- 
pends on its strength and only through ex- 
pansion will it gain the needed strength 
and weight to carry it forward. 
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Study the qualifications necessary that are 
described on the application and then study 


engineers of your acquaintance. If they 
meet the requirements, contact them. Tell 
them what the Society will do; what it will 
do for you; what you want it to do; and 
how you expect it to do it. When you 
have done this you have contributed a great 
deal toward the mark we have set. 


Engineer L. A. Pettus, St. Louis, has 
already asked for fifty application blanks. 
That’s the spirit and we will be glad to 
furnish you with as many as you think you 
can use. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


The following officers and Directors-at- 
Large were elected at the meeting on July 
10: E. W. Carlton, President; F. W. Green, 
First Vice-President; C. W. Brown, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; G. H. Hamilton, Third 
Vice-President, and W. H. McDill, Secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors-at-large: A. P. 
Green, H. E. Frech, H. M. Brush, M. E. 
Countryman, L. W. Helmreich, and A. P. 
Learned. 

President Carlton appointed and the Ex- 
ecutive Board approved the following for 
the Standing Committees: 

Ethics and Practice: F. W. Green, Chair- 
man, C. W. Brown, J. F. Porter, A. P. 
Green, M. S. Murray, L. H Dodd, Geo. M. 
Fowler. 

Legislative and Enforcement: C. W. S. 
Sammelman, chairman, E. C. Wagner, Moss 
M. Edwards, committee to be completed 
later. 

Public G. H. Hamilton, 
Chairman. 

Membership: Joe B. Butler, Gen. Chair- 
man; M. E. Countryman, Central Chair- 
man; H. E. Frech, St. Louis, Chairman; 
A. P. Learned Kansas City, Chairman. 

Chapter Activities: R. Cummins, 
Chairman. 

Rules: R. E. Duffy, Chairman. 


Relations : 


Aims and Activities: L. A. Pettus, 
Chairman. 

Resolutions: James O. Lamb = Chair- 
man. 


THANKS TO ENGINEER BUTLER 


Every member of this Society who ex- 
pects to gain one whit of results from its 
functions must thank Engineer Joe B. But- 
ler, Retiring President, for the intense in- 
terest and driving action he has put into 
the formation of the organization. Con- 
tributing greatly of both time and personal 
funds, Engineer Butler may well claim the 
lion’s share of any praise due to the original 
founders. A tough job was laid in his hands 
and he took hold with a vigor that demands 
respect. Let’s not forget it. 


Engineer N. W. Remley headed the com- 
mittee which provided the arrangements for 
the meeting on July 10. Congratulations 
and appreciation of a fine of work are due 
to him. 


NEW JERSEY 


ANNUAL OUTING AND SHORE | 
DINNER 
The Monmouth-Ocean Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and Land Surveyors 
This annual affair, usually a feature of 
Monmouth County Chapter, is to be ex- 


panded under State Association auspices, to 
provide entertainment and a social get-to- 
gether of all the State Chapers. 

The date Saturday, September 11, 1937, 
All day. 

The cost: $2.50 (Stag) 

The Place: Alice Clarkson’s Restaurant 
State Highway, No. 4 Sea Girt. 

Golf and Tennis Tournaments for the 
Athletes. Morning 10:00 o’Clock. Prizes. 
Horseshoe pitching, Soft Ball. 

The Committee requests your prompt co- 
operation in sending in your reservations. 
Positively no dinners will be served with- 
out reservation and check. 

Mail your check to Leo K. McKee, 
Chairman, 16 McLaren Street, Red Bank, 
N. J. Tickets will be mailed promptly. 
Entries for Golf and Tennis Tournaments 
must be made with the Committee. Give 
Club handicaps. 

A special business meeting will be held 
at 4:00 o’Clock, limited to one hour. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK COUNTY CHAPTER 
NEWS 


The Executive Committee has approved 
the suggestion of Engr. Emil Praeger, 
Chairman of the Committee on Programs 
and Publicity, to arrange for the next chap- 
ter meeting on the evening of October 5 
on the 26th floor at 2 Park Ave. New 
York City. All Chapter members, as well 
as all recent licensees of New York County, 
will receive detailed announcements later, 


The membership campaign in New York 
County will start simultaneously with the 
State campaign announced by President 
Roche. The county has been divided into 
sixteen zones for facilitating personal con- 
tact with persons eligible for membership. 
In addition to letters from the State So- 
ciety and the County Chapter, each member 
will be asked to make personal contact with 
one or more prospects whose names will be 
given to him. Announcement of these ac- 
tivities will be mailed to each member after 
the completion of lists and selection of zone 
leaders. By this plan, each member will be 
able to conveniently contact men in his im- 
mediate vicinity. Increased membership, 
diversified in all the branches of the pro- 
fession, is the most important present ob- 
jective for the Society to attain and it is 
hoped that every one will work with this 
in view. It is felt that best results can be 
secured by personal contacts, since matters 
can be discussed and clarified more ad- 
vantageously than by a form letter. 


The Building Code Committee, consisting 
of Engr: Maurice Deutsch, Chairman and 
Engrs. Homer G. Balcom and John W. 
Pickworth presented a report to Mayor La- 
Guardia on the Building Code which was 
recently passed by the Board of Aldermen. 
The report, while it approved the measure 
as a great step forward, pointed out certain 
discrepancies between the Code and the 
Multiple- Dwelling Law. The Executive 
Committee agreed that the Code should be 
the subject of closer study by the Building 
Code Committee so that a more compre- 
hensive report could be submitted, if pos- 
sible, at the next Chapter meeting. 

Engr. John C. Fleming has been requested 
to continue his work as Chairman of the 
Civil Service Committee, taking into con- 
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sideration the Federal, as well as the State 
and Municipal Civil Service classifications. 


Engr. Lester R. Waugh has requested 
that the Chapter make an effort to have the 
State and National Societies insist on the 
appointment of engineers to head Commis- 
sions which deal with engineering work. 
The State and National Societies have the 
facilities to make recommendations of quali- 
fied civilian engineers for such positions and 
the matter has been referred to President 
Roche for further action. 


In response to letters from the State 
Education Department and from President 
Roche concerning violations of the Engineer- 
ing Practice Act, a plan for extensive in- 
vestigation has been submitted. It is felt 
that when insistance is made for registered 
engineers in responsible engineering posi- 
tions, as defined by the Act, the prestige of 
the profession, as well as the membership 
of the Society will increase. 


ENGINEERS REGISTERED IN 
NEW YORK STATE 
The official figures of registrants 
in good standing in New York State, 
as of June 30, 1937, are as follows: 


Professional Engineers .. 11,156 
Land Surveyors. ......... 3,689 


Total 14,845 
Deduct for duplications 
(men registered as both 
P.E. and L.S.) 


Net Total 


SUFFOLK COUNTY CHAPTER 


The annual mid-summer meeting of the 
Suffolk County Chapter, N. Y. State Society 
of Professional Engineers, was held recently 
at Montauk. The regular “kicker’s handi- 
cap” golf tournament on the sporty Mon- 
tauk Downs course opened the festivities in 
the afternoon. Engineers A. J. Edwards and 
Walter Fleming won first place in the match, 
with Engineers George Vaughan and Charles 
P. McFadden a close second. Charles Mc- 
Donough and Carl Engelke made high score 
in the champagne tourney for visitors. 


At 6.30 the members and guests gathered 
at Montauk Manor, where Engineer Thomas 
E. Ringwood had arranged an excellent sea- 
food dinner. Swordfish, fresh from the 
ocean, sent with the compliments of Super- 
visor Perry Duryea, was the high spot of 
the banquet. 

A brief business meeting followed with 
Vice-President Rodney E. Cook, sanitary 
engineer of the Suffolk County Health De- 
partment, presiding. Secretary Charles P. 
McFadden reviewed the activities of the 
executive committee during the past two 
months, and announced that four new mem- 
bers had been admitted since the last meet- 
ing. Treasurer Archibald S. Havens of 
Center Moriches presented his semi-annual 
report. Engineers George C. Haag of Islip, 
L. M. Raynor of Riverhead, Jack Whitby 
of East Hampton, E. M. Wolf of South- 
ampton and D. R. Young of Riverhead gave 
brief reports. Fred J. Biele, consulting 
sanitary engineer of Huntington reported for 
the ethics and practice committee. 

The next meeting of the chapter will be 
held at the Crescent Athletic Club at Hunt- 
ington in September. 


SEPTEMBER, 1937 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


The Pennsylvama Society of Professional 
Engineers, a component of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, wishes 
to send to its members and other interested 
registered engineers, and engineers who 
should be registered, information pertinent to 
their interests and that of the Profession. 

Publication of such information in printed 
form or as a year book has been found to 
involve an unwarranted cost and an effort 
will be made to supply the information in 
mimeographed form. 

This data can be punched and filed in 
standard binders now available at all chain 
stores at low cost and should be so kept 
available with the Roster issued by the 
State Registration Board. 

Manifestly every engineer should have the 
interest of the public, his profession and 
himself at heart. He can best express such 
interest by affiliation with this Society and 
by active participation in its affairs. 

The welfare of the country, our profession 
and individual selves is dependent to no 
small degree upon a professional engineers’ 
militant organization; with your support our 
present success will be accelerated; without 
it we are forced to mark time. 


If not a member, give this your most 
serious consideration. 


* * KK OK 


The Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers was organized by Professional 
Engineers in 1933 and incorporated under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1934. 


Why Is Such A Society Necessary or 
Desirable? 


There are about 3500 Registered Profes- 
sional Engineers in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania most of whom are members of the 
various Engineering Technical Societies of 
their particular branch of engineering, such 
as Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, 
Chemical, etc. The technical problems of 
these engineers are divergent, but their pro- 
fessional problems are alike. 

The Engineering Societies, with which 
most of our Professional Engineers may be 
affiliated, are generally technical in nature, 
little effort being made by them to promote 
the welfare of the engineer and the Engineer- 
ing Profession. 

Recognition of the Engineer and the pro- 
motion of his interests it was thought could 
best be attained by the union of all Profes- 
sional Engineers in a single body. 

The older Engineering organizations, 
which were organized for the advancement 
of the Engineering Profession along tech- 
nical lines, have fulfilled their purpose excel- 
lently and still are doing so. It is not the 
purpose of this organization to trespass upon 
the chosen fields of these Societies, but to 
fortify the Engineer and safeguard him from 
a repetition of the plight in which he finds 
himself today. 

The State Society is organized to do for 
the Engineer what the Bar Association and 
the Medical Association have done for their 
respective professions, in increasing prestige, 
legal protection and professional recognition. 

These ideals can be accomplished with the 
united support of all Registered Engineers, 
each of whom should join the State Society. 


Organization 


The State Society, when organization is 
completed, will be made up of Chapters 
covering every County in the State. The 
boundaries of the jurisdictions of the 
Chapters will follow closely those of the 
political sub-divisions of the State. Charters 
for Chapters are granted upon the receipt 
of the application by five Registered Profes- 
sional Engineers residing within the limits 
of the proposed Chapter’s jurisdiction. 

The State Society, together with other 
State Societies, compose the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. The National 
Society is organized to accomplish, in a 
nation-wide scope, the same objectives for 
which the State Society was organized. 


Membership 


Membership in the Society is limited to 
engineers who have been duly registered as 
Professional Engineers in the State of 
Pennsylvania and are in good standing as 
such. Membership is not open to Registered 
Surveyors. 

Membership in the State Society includes 
membership in a Chapter selected by the 
applicant and makes one automatically a 
member of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 


Dues 


The Annual Dues of the State Society 
amount to $7.50 and include the National 
Dues, $3.00, the AMERICAN ENGINEER $1.00, 
wa Dues $2.00 and the Chapter Dues 

There is no initiation or admission fee. 

Dues are adjusted to cover the calendar 
year, being $7.50 from January to June in- 
clusive and $3.75 from July to December 
inclusive. : 


Dues may be compounded for life, as fol- 
lows: 


At age 55 and upwards ....... $ 86.73 
At age SF years. 94.89 
At age St 102.44 
At age 50 years and under ... 106.00 


which sums are based on annual payment of 
$7.50 dues for twenty years or up to the 
age of 70. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Chapters 
have made an additional local assessment of 
One Dollar for Chapter purposes, per 
annum. 

The gold and enamel badge of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Professional Engineers 
will be mailed to members upon receipt of 
One Dollar by the Executive Secretary, 921 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Tentative Statement of Objectives as of 
June, 1937 


1. To educate the public to a realization 
of the professional status of the registered 
engineer and to secure political recognition 
for the profession. 

2. To restrict the designation “Engineer” 
to registered professional engineers and to 
prevent the performance of engineering 
duties by other than qualified registered 
engineers in either public or private work. 

3. To elect engineers to public office. 

4. To promote the participation of pro- 
fessional engineers in national, state and 
local affairs, and to cooperate with national, 
state and local governmental authorities and 
other interested groups in public service to 
the nation and its citizenry. 

5. To secure the political inclusion of the 
professional engineer in the planning, de- 
velopment and operation of public projects 
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and national, state and municipal engineer- 
ing works, and in the preparation of legis- 
lation pertaining thereto. 

6. To conduct a planned campaign for the 
advancement of the engineering profession 
in public recognition, confidence and esteem. 

7. To advance and protect the economic 
and professional interests of the engineer, 
individually and collectively, through united 
effort, legislation and public relations. 

8. To supplement the functions of educa- 
tional, technical and social engineering 
groups, societies, associations or clubs by 
public, political, legal, welfare, employment 
and similar activities designed to improve 
the status of the profession. 

9. To initiate and promote legislation on 
behalf of the profession and to watch, report 
and fight any legislation, national, state or 
local, tending to injure the interests of 
engineers or to deprive them of any of their 
professional rights. 

10. To help secure the enactment of a 
model uniform registration law in every 
State. 

11. To help secure reciprocal registration 
between States. 

12. To strengthen, unify, extend and en- 
force legislation in Pennsylvania protecting 
the public welfare, the practice of engineer- 
ing and the designation “Engineer”. 

13. To protect the engineer against exploi- 
tation, unprofessional competition, unlawful 
encroachment and restriction of rights to 
practice. 

14. To promote cooperative and fraternal 
relations within the profession. 

15. To cooperate fully with all engineer- 
ing groups and individuals toward profes- 
sional unity and solidarity throughout the 
entire profession, regardless of specialty or 
classification. 

16. To encourage better selective methods 
of admission of students to engineering 
schools and to elevate both entrance and 
graduation requirements. 

17. To reduce any oversupply of engineers 
by promoting selective limitation of student 
enrollment in engineering schools. 

18. To license engineering pupils and en- 
gineers-in-training. 

19. To encourage and guide engineering 
pupils, engineering assistants and engineers- 
in-training. 

20. To conduct an active planned cam- 
paign of publicity on behalf of the engineer- 
ing profession. 

21. To conduct a campaign to secure 
public credit and recognition for engineers 
in connection with their works. 

22. To conduct a campaign to stimulate 
worthy engineering projects and _ public 
works and to promote increased demand for 
engineering services. 

23. To improve conditions of employment 
and methods of engaging engineering serv- 
ices. 

24. To build up and maintain an active 
State Society with politically distributed 
local chapters. 

25. To cooperate actively with the Na- 
tional Society. 

26. To organize, coordinate, unite and ex- 
tend the activities of our local chapters. 

27. To extend employment service. 

28. To build up and administer a reserve 
fund for assisting engineers in economic dis- 
tress, and to assist local units in critical 
legislative campaigns on behalf of the pro- 
fession. 

29. To encourage the publication of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER in every way. 
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30. To raise the standards of compensa- 
tion (fees and salaries) for engineering 
services. 

31. To encourage and insist upon the 
registration, of all eligible engineers engaged 
in engineering practice. 

32. To encourage the membership in this 
Society of all eligible engineers. 


Specific Present Objectives 

1. New Local Chapters. 

2. Increased membership. 

3. Advocacy of law requiring seal of 
registered engineer or architect on all plans 
submitted to governmental authorities. 

4. Approval of suggested schedule of re- 
muneration. 

5. Approval of any action tending to the 
proper use of terms “Engineer” and “En- 
gineering”. 

6. Protection of engineers’ 
existing emergency conditions. 

Any information concerning this organiza- 
tion will be gladly given by any member 


or by 
T. W. Battin, 
Executive Secretary, 
921 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


interests in 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
SCHEDULE OF REMUNERATION 


Prepared by a committee of which Engineer 
Lawrence Costello, 408 E. Wadsworth Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa., is chairman. 


SALARIES: 


Grade 1. Engineering Assistant. 

Duties: Under immediate supervision, to 
assist on engineering work in field or office; 
make simple measurements and_ sketches; 
make and check simple computations; make 
tracings and simple drawings from sketches 
and record plans; do neat lettering of vari- 
ous forms; assist in the compilation of en- 
gineering data; assemble and file engineer- 
ing plans, specifications and records: per- 
form the ,usual work of a Rodman, Chain- 
man, Tracer or Junior Draftsman. 

Requirements: Education equivalent to 
graduation from a high school. 

Salary: $30 to $50 per week. 

Grade 2. Junior Engineer. 

Duties: Under supervision, to perform 
technical work in the office or field requir- 
ing a knowledge of engineering practices 
and methods; make working drawings and 
designs and prepare estimates; make com- 
putations of a technical character; perform 
minor surveys and construction inspection. 
This classification includes the position usu- 
ally called Levelman, and the lower grades 
of Draftsman and Inspector. 

Requirements: Education equivalent to 
graduation from a college or technical school 
of recognized standing; thorough know!edge 
of care, operation and adjustment of engi- 
neering instruments and apparatus; ability 
to design simple engineering structure. 

Salary: $40 to $60 per week. 

Grade 3. Junior Assistant Engineer. 

Duties: Under supervision, to take charge 
of a field party, a drafting squad, or m- 
spection of construction; to make aid check 
quantity and cost estimates; to lay out work 
and draw plans and detail draw'ngs; to 
check working drawings and fabricators’ de- 
tails; to keep records; to make reports. This 
classification includes’ the higher grades of 


Draftsman and the positions usually called 
Transitman, Engineering Inspector, Detail- 
er, Checker, Squad Boss, and Chief of Par- 
ty. 

Requirements: Education equivalent to 
graduation from a college or technical school 
of recognized standing, plus abovt, three 
years of experience in engineering work; 
ability to exercise engineering judgment and 
ee ability to plan operations in office or 

eld. 

Salary: $50 to $75 per week. 

(Note: Registration not required for the 
preceding positions). 
Grade 4. Assistant Engineer. 

Duties: To perform important engineer- 
ing work in office or field requiring the ex- 
ercise of independent engineering judgment 
and skill; to make studies, estimates and re- 
ports; to prepare designs and specifications ; 
to supervise the work of draftsmen, or of 
field parties or a group of inspectors on con- 
struction work. This classification includes 
the positions usually designated as Designer 
or Designing Engineer. 

Requirements: Education equivalent to 
graduation from a college or technical school 
of recognized standing, plus about five years 
of experience in engineering work of which 
at least one year shall have been in respon- 
sible charge; and possession of a license as 
a Professional Engineer in states having an 
engineer license law. 


Salary: $75 to $150 per week. 
Grade 5. Engineer. 

Duties: To be in responsible charge of a 
minor engineering organization or to have 
immediate administrative and technical 
charge of a division (comprising several 
squads or parties in office or field) in large 
organization; to plan, direct and supervise 
the design or construction of engineering 
projects; to supervise the preparation of con- 
tracts and specifications and to be entirely 
responsible for the engineering, construction 
and business operations of his division, bu- 
reau, section or department; to have imme- 
diate responsible supervision of the work of 
draftsmen, designers, and assistant engi- 
neers. This classification also includes the 
positions usually designated as Resident En- 
gineer and Section Engineer. 

Requirements: A first-class technical edu- 
cation, plus about eight years of professional 
experience in the active practice of engineer- 
ing; ability to plan, design, and supervise 
the enginering work; and possession of a 
license as a Professional Engineer. 

Salary: $100 to $200 per week. 

Grade 6. Assistant Chief Engineer. 

Duties: To be in responsible professional 
and executive charge of a major division of 
work on a large engineering project, in- 
volving planning, designing, and supervision 
of construction; to give independent, criti- 
cal engineering advice for executive action 
incidental to such work; to assume profes- 
sional and executive responsibility for the 
whole of a smaller engineering project. This 
classification also includes the positions usu- 
ally designated as Division Engineer and 
Senior Engineer. 

Requirements: A first-class technical edu- 
cation supplemented by cultural and eco- 
nomic studies, plus about twelve years of 
broad professional experience embracing a 
thorough knowledge of engineering office 
methods, field work, design, construction and 
business administration, and possession of a 
license as a Professional Engineer. 

Salary: $150 to $300 per week. 

Grade 7. Chief Engineer. 

Duties: To have entire charge of and be 
responsible for entire organizations compris- 
ing more than one engineering division and 
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engaged in more than one class of work; to 
determine and establish technical and ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures; to be 
responsible for all engineering design, con- 
struction and business operations ; and to in- 
vestigate all engineering projects submitted 
for consideration and report critically re- 
garding feasibility, cost, economic justifica- 
tion, and public necessity or convenience. 

Requirements : A first-class technical edu- 
cation, supplemented by cultural economic 
and social studies, plus about fifteen years 
of broad professional experience embracing 
a thorough knowledge of engineering office 
methods, field work, planning, design, con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, engineer- 
ing economics, contract law and business ad- 
ministration; recognized standing in the en- 
gineering profession; and possession of a li- 
cense as a Professional Engineer. 


Salary: $250 to $1000 per week. 


APPLICATION 


1. This schedule, covering classifications 
of engineering positions and salaries, is in- 
tended to apply to the entire state of Penn- 
sylvania without distinction for metropolitan 
areas. 

2. The designations indicated for the re- 
spective classifications in the ‘foregoing 
schedule are merely for convenience of ref- 
erence, and have no significance in the ap- 
plication of the schedule. 

3. In determining the classification of 
any engineering positions by the foregoing 
schedule, the duties performed and not the 
designations applied shall govern. 

The qualification requirements speci- 
fied for the respective classifications are 
minimum. Higher qualifications shall not 
preclude acceptance of employment in fa 
lower classification. 

5. The salaries specified in the foregoing 
schedule are hereby established by the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Professional Engineers 
as the proper rates of compensation for en- 
gineering employes working in the respec- 
tive classifications in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Salaries below the range 
specified in the foregoing schedule for any 
classification shall be regarded as inadequate 
and sub-standard. 

6. The ranges of salaries specified for 
the respective classifications in the foregoing 
schedule are intended to provide leeway to 
cover differences in magnitude and import- 
ance of the work, in the efficiency and re- 
sponsibility of the individual and in his 
length of experience in the classification. 

7. The ranges of salaries specified in the 
foregoing schedule have been determined as 
fairly representing the prevailing salaries for 
the respective classifications in the Metro- 
politan Region of New York as of 1930. 
The salaries herein established are based on 
the salary surveys made by the Committee 
on Salaries of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers from 1930 to 1934, and on the 
statistical studies made by the Metropolitan 
Regional Committee’s Sub-Committee on 
Salary Statistics from 1933 to 1934. 


CHARGES FOR ENGINEERING 
SERVICES AND METHODS OF: 
COMPUTING SAME 


A, special committee on fees of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers made two 
reports in 1930, entitled “Manuals of En- 
gineering Practice’ numbers 5 and 6. Both 
cover the same ground, except that No. 6 
is prepared for the use of clients, whereas 
No. 5 contains much more material and is 
for the use of the Engineer himself. The 
matters included in the various methods of 
charges and those excluded are set forth in 
detail in these reports. Seven methods of 
making charges are set up in these reports, 
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and some portions of the reports are used 
herein. 
PERCENTAGE OF COST 


The following recommended rates include 
preliminary studies, investigation and report 
on the project; preparation of plans; esti- 
mates of quantities and cost; specifications ; 
award and execution of contracts ; super vis- 
ing and laying out of the work by the prin- 
cipals; computations of estimates; consul- 
tation and advice to Client during construc- 
tion, including also general direction of the 
work to its conclusion. They do not include 
resident supervision; shop or field inspec- 
tion of materials or construction; assess- 
ment maps; purchasing or management ; 
borings; soundings, tests, analyses, and costs 
incidental to such matters. In frequent cases 
there should also be an additional charge for 
preliminary surveys, studies and reports. 

The recommended schedule of minimum 
rates is as follows: 

Percentage of 
Cost as Minimum 
Rate for Charges 


10 % 
10 % to 94% 
to8 % 


Net Cost of Works 


Less than $ 10,000 
10,000 to 25,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 100,000 % to 614% 
100,000 to 250,000 6%% to 54% 

250,000 to 1,000,000 to 


If the construction work is in a number 
of separate contracts or is of a very intricate 
or highly specialized character, the rates are 
to be increased. If the construction work is 
of a very simple character the rates may be 
reduced. 


Payments on account to be made as fol- 
lows: 
Payment upon submission of prelimi- 
Payment upon submission and ap- 
proval of plans and _ specifications, 
Balance of payments to be made 
monthly as work progresses to 
reach, upon completion of work .. 100% 


FIXED SUM FEE 


The Lump Sum Fee for engineering 
charges is sometimes used. It enables a 
Client to ascertain in advance the cost of 
engineering services, but it introduces dif- 
ficulties and unfairness to the Engineer or 
to the Client if the original project is in- 
creased or diminished in size, or if the work 
is carried over a longer period than at first 
contemplated. Therefore, in service of this 
kind, the agreement should provide: 

(a) For payment of services beyond a 
specified period of time. 

(b) For additional payment in case the 
original project is expanded. 

(c) For reduction in payment in case the 
conditions are the reverse of those described 
above under (a) and (b). 

The Lump Sum Fee Method of payment 
is approved. The fee to be based on the 
percentage of cost as shown above under 
Percentage of Cost, upon carefully estimated 
cost of the project. 

Fixed Lump Sum Fee charges may also 
be made for special classes of engineering 
services, as consultation, arbitration, profes- 
sional advice, expert testimony, valuations, 
and appraisals, material and efficiency tests, 
reports and design. 


“PER DIEM” RATES 


The per diem basis of computing profes- 
sional fees is well adapted to work involving 
irregular personal service and is quite gen- 
erally used. 

Charges for expert testimony and court 
work will vary greatly according to the 


character of the work involved. The fol- 
lowing rates are recommended: 

In court work, two classes should be ob- 
served in charges, as follows: 

(a) Per diem for court attendance, $30 
to $100. The full per diem rate is payable 
for a day or any part of a day that attend- 
ance is required in court whether or not 
the witness testifies. 

(b) Per diem rate for preparation for 
case and conference with Counsel or Client 
$30 to $50. The per diem rate is payable 
for days or parts of days when the En- 
gineer is preparing the case or is engaged 
with Counsel or Client, in the preparation 
of the case. 

Per diem rates also apply to many classes. 
of special engineering services, as consulta- 
tion, arbitration, professional advice, valua-. 
tions and appraisals, material and efficiency 
tests, reports and designs. 

It is recommended that for these various 
classes of service the following designated’ 
‘charges prevail, the same to be fixed in ac-- 
cordance with the value of the service. 


Per Diem Rate: $30 to $100. 

The per diem rate of compensation also. 
applies to many classes of work carried om 
in field and office, chiefly land surveying 

work and the drafting and computing in: 
connection therewith. 

Field Rates: 


Field Party of two men $50. per day, and’ 
for each additional man $15. per day. 


Office Rates: 


; $5.00 per hour; no less than $30.00 per- 
ay. 

Minimum charge for party for field work, 
regardless of shortness of time, $20.00. 

A minimum of $25.00 per day or fraction 
thereof shall be charged for Court Attend-. 
ance. 


SALARY FOR PART TIME SERVICE 


This method of compensation is used very 
largely by municipalities in the employment 
of engineering services, but does not 
apply to engineers employed on a salary 
basis for full time service. The method is 
also of value at times in furnished private 
service. 

Every public body employing part time- 
engineering service on a unit basis should set 
up a definite sum in salary for the engineer 
for the year. This sum would be variable- 
depending upon the size of the municipality, 
the prospect of work involved, probable nec-- 
essity for attendance at meetings, and im- 
portance of the projects. 

The salary thus paid to cover attendance 
at meetings, general preliminary advice, cor-- 
respondence, etc. Such salary is to ‘be in 
addition to regular engineering fees such as 
may be agreed upon under methods herein 
described under “Charges for Engineering- 
Service, etc.”, “Fixed Sum Fee” and “Per- 
Diem Rates.” 


RETAINING FEES 


The employment of a retaining fee as 
part payment for engineering services is 
recommended. This would be a fee set up 
for preliminary consultation and advice with: 
and by the engineer in relation to a pro- 
posed construction operation. 

If the project matures and construction 
is carried on, the retaining fee may be ab- 
sorbed into the total payments for engineer— 
ing services, 


CONTINGENT FEE 


This method of computing compensation: 
is not recommended. It is difficult to com- 
pute compensation for professional service 
contingent on the benefits which may accrue 
therefrom. 
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The following Professional Engineers 
were registered in Pennsylvania, June 15, 
16, 1937: 


Aiken, Robert W. 
110 Wilmont Avenue, Washington, Pa. 


Bauer, Geo. F. 
156 West Washington St., Rochester, Pa. 


Baum, Marc 
934 Woodlawn St., 


Bell, William S. 
c/o Tilghman Moyer Co., 141 N. 9th St. 


Allentown, Pa. 


Bloom, Seth W. 
P. O. Box 307, Clearfield, Pa. 


Brandt, John F. 
510 Wheeler Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Bratton, Edward E. 
215 Herr St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Brokenshire, W. S., Jr. 
327 W. Federal ’St., Allentown, Pa. 


Brown, Albert A. 
5735 Hobart St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chase, Rolland W. 
Summit Ave., Quarryville, Pa. 


Crouse, M. W. 
McConnellsburg, Pa. 


DeLong, Gregg A. 


Scranton, 


c/o Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 434 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denig, Fred 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dodge, Karl F. 


1811 Anna St., New Cumberland, Pa. 


Ferguson, Harold K. 
1650 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Fulton, James S. 

431 Maple Lane, Shields, Pa. 
Fulweiler, Walter 

1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garman, Warren DeWitt 

College Park, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Glace, Maurice C. 

217 Maple St., Hershey, Pa. 
Graham, A. Kenneth 

Medical Arts Building, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Gruenwald, Andrew 

50 W. Houston St., New York City, N. Y. 


Hartmann, E. C. . 
1025 Manor Road, New Kensington, Pa. 


Hill, Charles S., Jr. 

1337 Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howell, Francis M. 

Aluminum Research Laboratories, 

Pa. 
Hurd, R 

314 Applegate Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Jackson, Harold G. 

38 Chester St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jerman, Daniel 

601 Nevin Ave.. 
Jones, Minor C. K. 

Park Heights Ave., Owings Mills, Md. 
Kazlusky, George S. 

3 W. Winona Ave., Norwood, Pa. 
Keller, Henry G. 

No. 225 Brookdale Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
Lachman, Raymond Irwin 

711 Hale St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Langworthy, Ross A. 

485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Long, Maurice A. 

10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lowenthal, Harry N. 

6125 N. Sixth. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martin, Theodore E. 

505 Robbins Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCormick, Thomas J. : 

1331 S. 53rd St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
McManus, Josevh D. 

Huff Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 
Mehl, Robert F. 

Metals Research Laboratory, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New 


Sewickley, Pa. 
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Mode, Herbert C. 

1414 Surrey Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 

Moyer, F. Hughes 
4234 Parkman Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Myers, Dwight Templeton 
City Engineers Office, City Hall, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

O’Rourke, Frank H. 

607 Market St., Perkasie, Pa. 

Pearsall, David E. 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peters, Francis C. 

Residence Park, Palmerton, Pa. 

Porter, Horace C. 

1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Preston, Frank W. 

' Box 847, Butler, Pa. 

Reynolds, Samuel D. 

24 Rock Hill Road, Cynwyd, Pa. 

Robertson, Archie M. 

1200 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roessing, Frank M. 

103 S. Fairmount Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruster, Howard D. 

2626 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 

Shanor, Paul G. 

1449 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sheldon, George B., Jr. 

Apex Building, 603 Constitution Aye., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Shertzer, J. Haines 
736 Reservoir St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Shirey, William H. 

111 Grant St., Scottdale, Pa. 

Smith, Clarence Cobaugh 
King and Grant Sts., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Smith, Frederick L. 

21 E. 40th St.; New York, N. Y. 

Smith, LeBaron 
Landisburg, Pa. 

Solomon, Walter L. 
Department of City Transit, 
Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sutherland, Hale 
Tehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Templin, Richard L. 

354 Riverview Drive, New Kensington, 
Pa. 

Thompson, Harrison L. 

7211 Oak Ave., Melrose Park, Pa. 

Thomson, Henry A. 

101 S. Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 

Tooke, Roy Preston 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Pa. 

Tovell, C. Eugene 
Eutaw & Monument Sts., 

Tower, Elwood S. 

2422 Konpers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trimble, Ernest 
211 Magnolia Place, Pittsburgh (Mt. 
Lebanon) Pa. 

Trump, Nathan S. 

117 Susquehanna Road, Abington, Pa. 

Wald, Laurence H. 

2148 N. Natrona St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warlow, Earnest Judson 
1650 Harvard St., N. W., Washington, 

White, Harold Edwards 
308 Beaver Road, Zelienople, Pa. 

Witmer, D. Paul 
366 E. Chocolate Ave., Hershey, Pa. 

Workman, L. V. 

3607 Rutherford St., 

Zeiner, Eugene F. 

16 Rockhill Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


SURVEYORS 
Registered June 15, 16, 1937. 


Arthurs, J. S. 
171 E. Main St., Brookville, Pa. 


Banfield, James Lewis 
261 Second St., Colver, Pa. 


City Hall 


Butler, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Brunner, Frank W. 


415 Eutaw St.. New Cumberland, Pa. 
Church, John T. 
Room 205, American Legion Building, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Close. Ross A. 
62 West Ave., Wellsboro, Pa. 
Honkins, Charles D. 
3718 Parkview Ave., 
Logan. A. Howard 
506 Mt. Royal Blvd., Etna, Pa. 
McCall, Chas. C. 
170 Second Ave.. Waynesburg, Pa. 
Morris, Robert Maxwell, Jr. 
702 Maryland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pickering, Edward, 3rd. 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
Savidge, Herbert W. 
72 West End Ave., Somerville, N. J. 
Stroud, Alan W., Jr. 
7112 Seaford Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Wells, Joseph 
1238 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williams, Thos. F. 
Cor. Washington & Liberty Sts. (P. O. 
Box 225), New Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wolfgang, John L. 
R. D. 2, Lewistown, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALLONS 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 
Chapter Publications Committee—Editors 
610 Maloney Bldg., 309 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The next Chapter Meeting will be held 
on Thursday evening, Sept. 16, 1937. The 
Chapter will be indebted to Ener. Paine for 
a very interesting evening on this date. Due 
to his efforts, arrangements are about com- 
plete for a movie illustrated talk, which we 
believe will be of considerable interest to 


all. 
KOK KOK 


EDITORIAL 


Engineer T. W. Battin, Executive Secre- 
tary has sent to the Chapters, a tentative 
statement of objectives, among which six are 
listed as “Specific Present Objectives.” 


1. New Local Chapters. 

2. Increased Membership. 

3. Advocacy of law requiring seal of reg- 
istered engineer or architect on all 
plans submitted to governmental au- 
thorities. 

4. Approval of suggested schedule of re- 
muneration, 

5. Approval of any action tending to the 
proper use of terms, “Engineer” and 
“Engineering.” 

6. Protection of engineers’ interests in 
existing emergency conditions. 


Engineers ! The staff and command can 
point out the objectives but to occupy them, 
it is “over the top and at them.” We the 
privates must forward, mop up, consolidate 
and forward again to new objectives. 

The summation of every day Professional 
acts of us individual engineers makes the 
resultant public judgment as to the value 
of Professional Engineering Service. The 
Society may point out the proper action but 
after all it is individual personal action 
which counts. The responsibility for this 
action is completely. on your individual 
shoulders. See to it your Professional Ac- 
tions are above reproach. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


F. HERBERT SNOW 
Consulting Engineer 


Telegraph Bldg. Harrisburg, Penna. 


Robert Hall Craig 


Consulting Engineer 


Public Utility » Industrial » Municipal 
Design » Finance 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 57 William Street, N. Y. 


Vesper A. Schlenker 


Consulting Engineer 
“Acoustics of Buildings’’ 
Sound Proofing Surveys, Measurements 
Vibration Control Specifications 
Electro-Acoustic Systems Original Design 


420 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Harry E. Harris 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Administrative Controls Manufacturing Methods 


Wm. H. Dechant & Sons 


Frederick H. Dechant, CE-ME 
Miles B. Dechant, Archt. 


JOHN S. SHOLL 
Consulting Engineer 


ystems - anaaraization 
Why Isn’t 
FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. YOUR NAME 
YOUR NAME 
O N Washington Trust Building 
on this page? WASHINGTON, PA. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
The American Engineer 


General Advertising 


. Preferred Positions 
Outside back cover (black and 


Inside covers (black and one 
Center spread (black and one 
Terms 
Yearly contract (12 times) 5% discount 
Agency discount ........ 15% 


Cash discount, 10 days .. 2% 


Engineers to the 
GLASS INDUSTRY 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 
Design » Construction » Investigation 
Reports » Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


This is a Good Spot 
for 
YOUR 
Personal Card 


THE WAYNE LABORATORIES 


Chemists, Bacteriologists, Technicians, Consultants 


Research and Special Problems 


Complete Physical Testing Department 


Compression, Tension and 
Transverse Tests 


Accelerated Weathering and 
Corrosion Studies 


17 E. Main Street 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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bs 
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Weight, more weight than the bridge was originally 
designed for, or more than it will now carry safely, is 
Nie crux of the problem presented by increased traffic 
and larger live loads. 

To the problem of weight Aluminum is a direct 
answer. 

Strong, light alloys of Aluminum, used to replace 
needlessly heavy floor systems, walkways, and railings 


materially reduce the dead load. The original struc- 


NO GROSS LOAD OVER | 
5 TONS PERMITTED 
_ON THIS BRIDGE 


ture is saved for years of extra use. Cost is only a frac- 
tion of the total for a completely new bridge. 

Successful installations demonstrate the benefits de- 
rived: 1. Traffic capacity is increased; 2. Permissible 
live load is increased; 3. Roadway surface is improved; 
4, Stresses are reduced. In short, the bridge is again 
made good for what bridges are good for. That is 
sound engineering. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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